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CALL  FOR 
PARTICIPATION 

2009  Governing 
Council  and  Academic 

Board  Elections 
Nominations  for  one 
teaching  staff  seat 
(Constituency  1A)  on 
Governing  Council  and 
seven  teaching  staff  seats 
on  the  Academic  Board 
(five  seats  for  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  one  seat 
for  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
and  one  seat  for  Faculty  of 
Forestry)  will  be  accepted 
from  Monday,  Feb.  9,  2009 
at  noon  until  Monday,  Feb. 
23,  2009  at  noon.  The 
positions  will  be  for  three- 
year  terms  beginning  July 
1,  2009.  Visit 
www.governingcouncil. 
utoronto.ca/elections.htm 
for  more  information. 
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provost  a 
sure  hand 
at  the  helm 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Professor  Cheryl  Misak  hadn’t 
planned  on  a career  in  university 
administration,  but  the  new  vice- 
president  and  provost  is  enjoying  the 
challenge. 

“It  just  happened  to  me,”  said  Misak, 
a Rhodes  Scholar  and  a philosopher  by 
training,  of  her  administrative  career 
path.  “I  was  very  reluctant  to  take  the 
first  step  and  slightly  less  reluctant  to 
take  every  successive  step.  But  the 
issues  that  one  deals  with  are  all  deeply 
interesting,  important  and  incredibly 
varied,  so  these  jobs  tend  to  grip  you.” 

Misak,  who  previously  served  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy, vice-principal  and  dean  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Mississauga  and 
deputy  provost,  began  her  three-year 
term  Feb.  1 after  filling  the  role  on  an 
interim  basis  since  July  1. 

“Being  dean  at  UTM  gave  me  a good 
handle  on  the  issues  facing  a tri-cam- 
pus structure,”  she  said,  “and  as  deputy 
provost,  I worked  closely  with  [former 
provost]  Vivek  Goel,  shadowing  him 
for  the  last  few  months  of  his  tenure.  It 
was  an  enormous  help  to  step  into  the 
job  having  seen  the  whole  scope  of  it. 
The  transition  was  as  easy  as  it  possibly 
could  have  been  — and  that’s  not  to 
say  it  was  easy.” 

Misak  said  that  it’s  certainly  “inter- 
esting” to  begin  her  term  during  an 
economic  downturn  but  is  confident 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  will 
weather  the  storm. 

“It’s  very  important  right  now  to 
manage  the  crisis  well  because  we  want 
to  come  out  of  it  with  our  values  and 
character  intact  — it’s  a challenging 
time  to  be  provost,  but  all  the  more 
worthwhile  for  it  being  so  challenging,” 
she  said. 

“It  has  also  been  really  great  to  see 
how  people  have  pulled  together.  They 
see  we’re  in  uncertain  circumstances 
and  that  we’re  trying  our  best.  We’ve 
had  a huge  amount  of  support  from 
faculty,  staff,  students,  governors  and 
friends  of  the  university.” 

Her  other  goals  include  working  to 
make  the  Towards  2030  framework  a 
reality. 

“We  need  to  make  some  decisions 
following  on  the  heels  of  Towards  2030 
about  just  which  paths  we  need  to  take 
to  get  us  where  we  want  to  be  in  21 
years,”  she  said.  “We  need  to  work 
through  the  projected  scenarios  envi- 
sioned in  the  synthesis  document  in  a 
consultative  way  and  engage  in  count- 
less conversations  about  Towards 
2030.” 

Another  effort  in  which  she’ll  be 
involved  is  working  to  make  all  levels 
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ALAS,  POOR  GORILLA 


Anthropology  professor  Shawn  Lehman,  pictured  here  with  a cast  of  a male 
gorilla  skull,  is  one  of  U of  T's  four  finalists  in  the  TVO  Best  Lecturer  contest 
(see  page  3). 


U of  T home  page  revamped 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

U of  T has  a new  look  as  www. 
utoronto.ca  enjoys  a brand  new 
makeover. 

The  new  homepage  design  is  the 
result  of  months  of  work,  incorporating 
feedback  from  constituencies  all  across 
the  university. 

“Given  the  rollout  of  the  univer- 
sity’s visual  identity,  we  needed  to  be 
consistent  with  our  online  space,” 


said  Michelle  Cortes,  Strategic 
Communications’  social  media  officer. 
“Providing  something  more  useful  to 
more  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity was  very  important.  We  heard 
from  many  members  that  the  home- 
page  wasn’t  easy  to  use  and  we  ourselves 
had  challenges  managing  the  content.” 
A web  space  working  group,  represent- 
ing members  from  across  the  university, 
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U of  T,  ROM  agree  on  purchase 
of  Queen's  Park  property 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  the 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  announced  Jan. 
26  that  they  have  reached  an  agreement 
for  the  university  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty at  90  Queen’s  Park  from  the  ROM. 
This  is  a landmark  agreement  between 
two  public  institutions  at  the  centre 
of  Toronto's  cultural  and  educational 
district. 

The  purchase  of  90  Queen’s  Park  will 
provide  the  university  with  a develop- 
ment site  in  the  heart  of  the  St.  George 
campus.  The  purchase  agreement  also 
ensures  that  the  property  will  continue 


to  be  used  for  institutional  pur- 
poses. The  site  had  been  used  as  the 
McLaughlin  Planetarium  from  1968 
to  1995. 

Currently  the  museum  uses  the  facility 
for  office  space  and  collections  storage 
and  has  maintained  a presence  since  the 
property  was  transferred  to  the  ROM  by 
U of  T in  1967.  Under  the  agreement  the 
ROM  will  continue  to  occupy  the  prem- 
ises until  development  takes  place.  The 
ROM  will  have  the  option  to  lease  signif- 
icant space  in  any  future  development. 

“This  is  a win-win- win  for  the  U of  T, 
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All  that  jazz ... 

and  other  musical  genres  is  one  way  of  describing  the  big 
thank-you  note  sent  to  U of  T this  week  by  the  Canadian  Academy 
of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  form  of  Juno  nominations. 
Faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni  from  the  Faculty  of  Music 
garnered  award  nominations,  not  only  in  jazz  but  in  classical, 
world  and  aboriginal  music  as  well  as  opera  and  composition. 

(See  page  3). 

Meanwhile,  the  chancellor,  two  medical  professors  and  five 
alumni  were  at  Queen’s  Park  for  induction  ceremonies  into  the 
Order  of  Ontario,  the  province’s  highest  honour  (see  page  2). 
Awards  of  this  nature  are  personally 
rewarding  to  the  individuals,  a way 
for  the  nation  and  the  province  to 
show  appreciation  for  hard  work 
and  service.  In  addition,  they're  also 
gratifying  for  the  university  because 
it’s  another  validation  of  our  efforts 
to  hire  outstanding  faculty  and  staff 
and  to  prepare  our  students  well  for 
their  chosen  careers. 

It’s  satisfying  to  earn  these  formal 
thanks,  but  the  university  gives  as 
well  as  receives.  One  way  to  thank 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
university  and  society  as  a whole  is 
through  the  distribution  of  honorary  degrees.  Among  the  list 
of  awardees  for  this  year  (see  page  3)  you’ll  find  people  who 
are  household  names  like  Lieutenant-Governor  David  Onley 
and  poet  Dennis  Lee,  and  those  who  toil  in  obscurity,  such  as 
Professor  Emeritus  George  Zarb,  one  of  the  most  internationally 
respected  clinical  scholars  in  the  field  of  prosthodontics,  and 
former  nursing  dean  Dorothy  Pringle  who  was  instrumental  in 
launching  the  province’s  first  doctoral  program  in  nursing.  That’s 
as  it  should  be  — notoriety  and  public  awareness  shouldn’t  be  the 
only  measure  of  a person’s  contributions  to  society,  nor  should 
they  be  automatically  set  aside. 

So,  while  many  mark  February  with  Valentine’s  Day  and  Black 
History  Month,  we  can  also  dub  it  “the  month  of  organizational 
thanksgiving.”  Turkey,  anyone? 

Regards, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine . smit  h@utoronto . ca 
415-978-7016 
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The  top  and  sidebar  art  on  the  front  page  is 
composed  of  anthropological  specimens 
found  in  the  office  of  professor  and  TVO 
Best  Lecturer  nominee  Shawn  Lehman. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Jonathan  Rose  of  computer  and 
electrical  engineering  has  been  appointed  a 
fellow  of  the  Association  for  Computing 
Machinery  (ACM)  for  contributions  to  the 
architecture  and  computer-aided  design  of  field- 
programmable  gate  arrays.  The  ACM  fellows 
program,  initiated  in  1993,  celebrates  the  excep- 
tional contributions  of  the  leading  members  in 
the  computing  field  who  have  helped  enlighten 
researchers,  developers,  practitioners  and  end- 
users  of  information  technology  throughout 
the  world.  ACM  announced  its  new  fellows 
Jan.  15. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
University  Professor  Stephen  Cook  of  com- 
puter science  has  been  named  a fellow  of  the 
Association  of  Computing  Machinery  (ACM), 
in  recognition  of  his  fundamental  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  computational 
complexity.  The  ACM  fellows  program,  initiated 
in  1993,  celebrates  the  exceptional  contribu- 
tions of  the  leading  members  in  the  computing 
field  who  have  helped  enlighten  researchers, 
developers,  practitioners  and  end-users  of  infor- 


mation technology  throughout  the  world.  ACM 
announced  its  new  fellows  Jan.  15. 

Professor  Maria  Subtelny  of  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  civilizations  is  the  winner  of  the 
2008  Houshang  Pourshariati  Iranian  Studies 
Book  Award  for  her  comprehensive  study 
Timurids  in  Transition:  Turko-Persian  Politics  and 
Acculturation  in  Medieval  Iran.  The  award  was 
established  in  2005  to  recognize  outstanding 
publishing  in  Iranian  studies  and  was  named 
for  Pourshariati  to  recognize  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a journalist  and  writer. 

Professor  Aaron  Wheeler  of  chemistry  is  the 
winner  of  the  2008  Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
Young  Investigator  Award  in  Analytical 
Chemistry.  Wheeler  was  selected  on  the  basis  of 
his  research,  publication  record  and  the  impact 
the  selection  committee  felt  he  will  make  in  the 
field  of  analytical  chemistry. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 
Professors  Avi  Goldfarb  of  marketing  and 
Olav  Sorenson  of  strategic  management  are 
co-winners  of  the  Roger  Martin  and  Nancy  Lang 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Research  while  Joan 
Kitunen,  a senior  lecturer  in  accounting, 
and  Professor  John  Oesch  of  organizational 
behaviour  are  co  recipients  of  the  Roger  Martin 
and  Nancy  Lang  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching.  The  awards  were  established  in 
1999  by  a generous  donation  from  Dean  Roger 
Martin  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Lang,  to  recognize 
and  encourage  excellence  in  the  research  and 
teaching  activities  of  Rotman  faculty  members 
on  annual  basis. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


New  Order  of  Ontario  inductees 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

The  newest  members  of 

the  Order  of  Ontario,  inducted 
recently  at  a Queen’s  Park 
ceremony,  included  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  chan- 
cellor, two  distinguished 
professors  and  five  alumni. 

Chancellor  David 
Peterson,  Professor  Michael 
Baker  of  medicine  and 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
David  MacLennan  of  the 
Banting  and  Best  Department 
of  Medical  Research  were 
among  the  27  new  inductees 
to  the  highest  honour 
bestowed  upon  individuals  by 
the  province,  one  that  recog- 
nizes excellence  in  any  field  of 
endeavour. 

They  were  joined  by  alumni 

Mary  Louise  Dickson,  Dr. 
Joseph  Maclnnis,  Lorna 
Marsden,  Rosemary  Jean 

Clarification 

The  article  regarding  changes 
to  the  academic  calendar  that 
appeared  in  the  Jan.  27  edition 
of  the  Bulletin  contained 
conflicting  information 
regarding  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  12- 
week  sessions  at  U of  T 
Mississauga. 

At  U of  T Mississauga,  the 
switch  to  a 12-week  (from  13- 
week)  session  will  mean  the 


Sadlier  and  Peter 
Silverman. 

“The  Order  of  Ontario  is 
a wonderful  opportunity  to 
honour  people  who  have 
made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  province,”  said 
the  Warren  Winkler,  chief  jus- 
tice of  Ontario  and  chair  of 
the  Order  of  Ontario  advisory 
council,  in  a news  release. 

“The  recipients  exemplify  the 
diversity  of  strengths  and 
interests  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.” 

Peterson,  a former  premier 
of  Ontario,  is  also  a graduate 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  is  a 
senior  partner  and  chair  of  the 
Toronto  law  firm  of  Cassels 
Brock  & Blackwell  LLP,  and  he 
is  leading  Toronto’s  current 
bid  for  the  2015  Pan  American 
Games.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  chancellor,  he  serves 
on  a number  of  corporate 


following:  both  the  fall  and  the 
spring  terms  will  have  a study 
break  of  at  least  five  days  added 
between  the  end  of  classes  and 
the  beginning  of  final  exams; 
a minimum  two-day  study 
break  will  be  scheduled 
between  the  final  class  and 
final  exam  in  all  summer 
courses;  and  the  new  schedule 
goes  into  effect  beginning  with 
the  upcoming  summer  session. 


boards,  including  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital. 

Baker  is  physician-in-chief 
with  the  University  Health 
Network,  an  organization  that 
comprises  three  of  the  uni- 
versity’s teaching  hospitals. 

He  is  the  academic  and 
administrative  head  of  UHN’s 
Department  of  Medicine, 
which  comprises  over  200 
physicians  in  every  specialty 
of  medicine.  His  research  has 
led  to  a better  understanding 
of  leukemia  and  other  cancers. 

The  first  John  W.  Billes 
Chair  of  Medical  Research, 
MacLennan  is  internationally 
recognized  for  his  work  on 
genetics  and  the  regulation 
of  calcium  in  muscle.  Cross- 
appointed  to  the  biochemistry 
department,  MacLennan  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  a foreign  associ- 
ate of  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 


While  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  has  scheduled  a 
two-day  study  break  in  the  fall, 
U of  T Mississauga  has  chosen 
not  to. 

In  addition,  deferred  exams 
will  be  held  in  the  weeks 
immediately  following  the 
regular  exam  period  or,  in 
the  case  of  December  exams, 
during  reading  week  in 
February. 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  DEAN  MACDONELL 
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Junos  music  to  U of  T's  ears 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

U of  T's  renowned  Faculty 
of  Music  was  recognized  this 
week  as  Juno  nominations 
were  announced  by  the 
Canadian  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
total  of  14  musicians  and  two 
ensembles  affiliated  with  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  including 
faculty  members,  students, 
alumni  and  staff,  are  involved 
with  11  nominated  albums  in 
10  different  categories. 

The  Juno  Awards  are 
presented  annually  to 
Canadian  musicians  to 
acknowledge  their  artistic  and 
technical  achievements  in  all 
aspects  of  music.  This  year's 
awards  will  be  presented 
March  28  and  29  in 
Vancouver. 

“It  is  rewarding  to  see  that 
the  outstanding  quality  of  our 
students  and  faculty  members 
is  being  recognized  by  these 
significant  awards,”  said 
Professor  Russell  Harten- 
berger,  dean  of  music.  “The 
large  number  of  nominations 
and  the  wide  representation 
of  musical  genres  is  indicative 
of  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  culture  in 
Canada.” 

Both  faculty  and  alumni 
received  recognition  for  their 
work  in  the  jazz  and  classical 
music  categories.  Professor 
Chris  Donnelly,  who 
received  his  master  of  music 
in  jazz  performance  from 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  was 
nominated  for  Traditional 
Jazz  Album  of  the  Year  and 
Roberto  Occhipinti's 
album,  A Bend  in  the  River, 
received  the  nomination  for 
Contemporary  Jazz  Album  of 
the  Year.  Double  bassist 


Jeanne  Lamon 


Occhipinti  is  a graduate 
of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

Barry  Romberg’s  Random 
Access  Large  Ensemble  also 
got  the  nod  for  Contemporary 
Jazz  Album  of  the  Year  for 
Existential  Detective.  Members 
of  the  band  include  faculty 
and  alumni  of  the  jazz  dep- 
artment: John  Johnson, 
saxophone,  William  Carn, 
trombone,  Andrew  Jones, 
Geoff  Young  and  David 
Occhipinti,  guitar. 

For  Classical  Album  of 
the  Year,  Solo  or  Chamber 
Ensemble,  the  Gryphon  Trio 
earned  a nomination  for 
Schubert:  Complete  Piano  Trio. 
All  three  members  of  the  trio, 
Jamie  Parker,  Annalee 
Patipatanakoon  and 
Roman  Borys,  teach 
chamber  music  at  the  Faculty 
of  Music  and  Parker  was 
recently  appointed  the  R.  E. 
Edwards  Chair  in  Piano 
Performance. 

The  Tafelmusik  Baroque 
Orchestra,  directed  by  Jeanne 
Lamon,  is  the  Baroque 


orchestra-in-residence  at  the 
faculty.  The  ensemble’s  album 
Beethoven:  Symphonies  Nos.  7 & 

8 received  the  nomination  for 
Classical  Album  of  the  Year: 
Large  Ensemble  or  Soloists 
with  Large  Ensemble. 

In  the  Classical  Album  of 
the  Year,  Vocal  or  Choral 
Performance  category, 
Shannon  Mercer  earned  a 
nomination  for  Bach  and  the 
Liturgical  Year.  Mercer  studied 
with  the  opera  division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  For  Classical 
Composition  of  the  Year, 
alumnus  John  Burge’s 
Flanders  Fields  Reflections 
was  nominated. 

The  album  Auk/Blood 
received  the  nomination  for 
Aboriginal  Album  of  the  Year. 
The  album  features  a perfor- 
mance by  drummer  Graeme 
Peters,  a third-year  student. 

The  Barenaked  Ladies, 
whose  bassist  Jim  Creeggan 
studied  at  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  scored  the  nomination 
for  Children's  Album  of  the 
Year  for  Snacktime! 

Drummer  Colin  Kingsmore, 
who  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  performance  at  the 
faculty,  performed  on 
Elizabeth  Shepherd's  album 
Parkdale,  a Vocal  Jazz  Album 
of  the  Year  nominee. 

And  finally,  music  alumni 
George  Dimitri  Sawa  and 
Suzanne  Meyers  Sawa 
received  the  nomination  for 
World  Music  Album  of  the 
Year.  He  obtained  his  doctor- 
ate at  U of  T and  she  is  a 
double  master’s  degree 
graduate  and  a librarian 
at  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

For  more  information  on 
the  awards,  visit  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences  (CARAS)  website 
at  www.juno-awards.ca. 


U of  T has  four  Best 
Lecturer  finalists 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

It's  no  secret  across 
University  of  Toronto  cam- 
puses that  our  faculty  is 
topnotch,  but  TVO  has  also 
recognized  the  quality  of 
teaching  at  the  university  by 
naming  four  U of  T professors 
among  the  top  10  finalists 
for  its  annual  Best  Lecturer 
competition. 

As  finalists,  Professor  Clare 
Hasenkampf  of  biological 
sciences  at  U of  T Scarborough, 
Professor  Shawn  Lehman  of 
anthropology,  Professor  Doug 
Richards  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  health  and  Professor 
Paul  Stevens  of  English  will 
each  present  televised  public 
lecture  in  March  with  a view 
to  becoming  Ontario’s  Best 
Lecturers.  Once  their  presenta- 
tions end,  the  public  has  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  them 
online,  by  phone  or  by  text 
message. 

Richards,  who  runs  U of  T’s 
sports  medicine  clinic,  will  be 
the  first  to  appear  on  televi- 
sion, discussing  Stretching: 

The  Truth  on  March  8 at  4 p.m. 
The  following  weekend, 
Stevens  will  lecture  on 
Milton’s  Satan  on  March  14 
at  4 p.m.  and  Lehman  will 
talk  about  Primate  Infan- 
ticide: Adaptation  of  Social 
Pathology?  on  March  15  at 
4 p.m.  Hasenkampf  will  close 
out  the  U of  T contingent 
on  March  22  at  4 p.m.  with  a 
talk  entitled  Chromosomes 
Dividing:  How  It’s  Done  and 
Why  It  Matters. 

“The  fact  that  I can  speak  to 
a television  audience  on  sub- 
jects that  I care  about  is  a real 
dream,”  said  Hasenkampf. 

Teaching  is  a passion  for  the 


nominees,  and  it  comes 
through  when  they  discuss 
their  vocations. 

“I  love  the  ‘juice’  I get  via 
instantaneous  feedback  from 
students  when  my  message 
is  getting  through,”  said 
Richards.  “If  I’m  having  a 
good  day  teaching,  I leave 
the  classroom  on  a natural 
high  that  lasts  for  hours.” 

Lehman  is  equally  enthusi- 
astic. 

“Frankly,  I can't  think  of 
myself  doing  anything  other 
than  being  a university  profes- 
sor; 1 love  my  job,”  he  said. 
“There’s  a real  sense  of  legacy 
when  I catch  the  interest  of  a 
first-year  student  who  may 
have  never  heard  of  anthropol- 
ogy, let  alone  primate  studies.” 

Stevens  said  there  are  “innu- 
merable ways  of  being  a good 
teacher.” 

“It’s  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing,” he  said.  “In  fact,  it  is  a 
kind  of  breathing,  breathing 
out  the  words,  thoughts, 
understandings  that  possess 
you  in  such  a way  that  they 
possess,  or  rather  animate  and 
enable,  others.” 

Viewers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  the  professor 
of  their  choice  following  the 
lecture  until  the  next  day  at 
3 p.m.  From  March  31  to  April 
5 at  6 p.m.,  viewers  can  cast 
votes  for  any  of  the  finalists. 

To  cast  a vote: 

• visit  tvo.org 

• phone  1-866-281-3536 

• text  the  word  vote  to  mobile 
short  code  333111 

The  winning  professor's 
school  will  receive  a $10,000 
scholarship. 

The  winner  will  be  ann- 
ounced on  TVO’s  Big  Ideas 
show  April  11. 


2009  honorary  degree  recipients  announced 


BY  JOYANN  CALLENDER 

David  Onley,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Ontario,  is  among 
those  who  will  receive  an 
honorary  degree  in  2009  from 
Canada's  largest  university. 
Onley,  a distinguished  former 
broadcaster  and  University  of 
Toronto  alumnus,  will  be 
recognized  by  his  alma  mater 
for  his  lifetime  commitment 
to  championing  disability  and 
accessibility  issues  and  his 
pioneering  role  as  a model 
for  those  with  physical 
disabilities. 

Onley  is  one  of  15 
extraordinary  individuals 
chosen  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  during  convocation 
ceremonies  in  2009.  Others 
slated  to  receive  honorary 
degrees  include  University 
Professor  Michael  Bliss, 
one  of  Canada's  most 


distinguished  and  inter- 
nationally recognized 
historians,  and  Vivienne  Poy, 
a philanthropist,  former 
chancellor  of  U of  T and 
the  first  Canadian  of  Asian 
heritage  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Senate  of  Canada. 

“I  am  delighted  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  honour  such 
an  exceptional  group  of 
individuals,”  said  President 
David  Naylor.  “Each  of 
these  individuals  has  made 
significant  and  far-reaching 
contributions  to  their  fields 
and  to  their  communities.” 

The  other  honorary  degree 
recipients  are:  Lawrence 
Bloomberg,  founder  of  First 
Marathon  Securities  and  its 
CEO  for  over  a quarter-century. 
His  leadership  and  philan- 
thropy in  the  healthcare  sector 
— particularly  in  the  held  of 


nursing  — have  been 
transformative;  Lyse  Doucet, 
a Canadian  broadcaster  and 
foreign  correspondent  whose 
journalism  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  humanitarian  work; 
Frank  Frantisak,  a pioneer 
and  innovator  in  corporate 
responsibility  and  environ- 
mental sustainability;  and 
Nona  Macdonald  Heaslip, 

U of  T alumna  who  has  a long 
and  distinguished  record  of 
volunteerism  and  visionary 
support  for  the  arts,  healthcare 
institutions  and  universities  in 
Canada.  Macdonald  Heaslip 
served  as  manager  of  public 
relations  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  from  1975  to  1986. 

And:  Alan  Hudson,  a 
world-leading  expert  in 
peripheral  nerve  surgery; 
Dennis  Lee,  a poet,  editor  and 
publisher  and  one  of  Canada’s 
best-loved  children's  authors; 


Joseph  Maclnnis,  a 

physician-scientist  and  deep- 
sea  explorer  who  has  for  four 
decades  led  expeditions  to 
study  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  humans 
working  under  the  sea;  and 
Rose  Patten,  senior  executive 
vice-president  (human 
resources)  and  senior 
leadership  adviser  at  BMO 
Financial  Group,  a leading  role 
model  for  women  executives  in 
Canada.  Her  15  years  of  service 
in  governance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  most 
notably  her  recent  term  as 
chair  of  Governing  Council, 
were  characterized  by 
extraordinary  dedication, 
insight  and  inspiration. 

And:  Dorothy  Pringle, 
former  dean  of  the  University 
of  Toronto's  Lawence  S. 
Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
who  was  instrumental  in 


launching  the  first  doctoral 
program  in  nursing  in  Ontario 
and  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  development  of  the 
province's  nursing  practitioner 
program;  M.  G.  Vassanji,  a 
leading  Canadian  novelist 
whose  outstanding  literary 
achievements  address  the 
interactions  between  personal 
and  public  histories  and 
identity  challenges  in  the 
modern  world;  Andrzej 
Wajda,  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent film  directors  of  the 
post-Second  World  War  era. 

His  nearly  50  films  have  both 
weathered  and  documented 
the  political  upheavals  of  his 
native  Poland  over  the  past 
half-century;  and  George 
Zarb,  among  the  most 
internationally  respected 
clinical  scholars  in  the  held  of 
prosthodontics  and  a U of  T 
professor  emeritus. 
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CIBC  PRESENTS 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 


Up-Start  Competition  2009 

The  Up-Start  Competition  is  a business  pitch  competition  open  to 
participants  enrolled  in  CIBC  Presents  Entrepreneurship  101. 
Individuals,  or  teams  of  individuals,  are  given  ten  minutes  to 
present  an  idea  for  a technology  based  business  that  they  wish  to 
implement  (or,  if  appropriate,  for  a business  that  they  have 
already  started). 

They  are  expected  to  apply  the  concepts  that  they  have  learned 
from  the  course  to  their  business  idea,  and  to  make  a compelling 
case  that  this  will  lead  to  a very  successful  business. 

The  deadline  for  Executive  Summaries  is  Friday,  February  13. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


Next  Session: 

Written  Tools  for  Building  a Business 

There  are  four  essential  written  documents  that  a high  tech  start- 
up needs  to  have  as  communication  tools: 

• Pitch  deck 

• Executive  summary 

• Business  plan 

• Technical  white  paper 

This  lecture  will  discuss  what  goes  into  each  of  these  documents 
and  how  each  should  be  structured. 


DATE  | TIME  | LOCATION 

Wednesday  Evenings 
5:30  pm 

MaRS  Auditorium 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Janet  Grant 
416.673.8115 
jgrant@marsdd.com 


Register  FOR  FREE  at  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


Generously  sponsored  by:  ||lli 


For  more  events  visit  www.marsdd.com/events 


MaRS  Centre 
101  College  Street 
Toronto,  ON 


Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
College  Street  and  University 
Avenue 

• Subway  and  streetcar  access 

• Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth 
Street 


New  provost  a sure  hand  at  the  helm 
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of  government  understand 
that  it’s  important  to  differen- 
tiate between  universities 
according  to  their  strengths, 
something  President  David 
Naylor  has  emphasized  since 
his  term  began. 

“It’s  essential  for  this  coun- 
try to  have  a few  truly  top- 
flight research  and  teaching 
institutions.  The  arguments 
are  so  compelling  that  one 
has  to  pressure  government 


to  eventually  accept  them,” 
Misak  said.  “Otherwise, 
Canada  will  be  left  behind 
economically  and  will  be  left 
without  a major  player  on  the 
global  stage  of  scholarship, 
research  and  policy-making.” 

With  all  of  these  responsi- 
bilities, what  happens  to  her 
first  love,  philosophy,  and  to 
the  university’s  ethos  of  work- 
life  balance? 

“I  wake  up  every  morning 
and  put  the  first  half  hour  of 


my  day  into  philosophy," 
Misak  said.  “I  still  consider 
myself  a jobbing  philosopher. 
It’s  hard  to  give  that  up.  And 
I manage  to  get  to  my  tennis 
club  pretty  much  every  day  — 
either  to  the  courts  or  to 
the  gym.  Once  you  let  the 
demands  of  the  job  get  in  the 
way  of  your  backhand,  all  is 
lost.  I also  have  a family  to 
keep  me  on  the  rails,  so  I’m 
not  too  worried  about  work- 
life  balance.” 


U of  T home  page  revamped 
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was  involved  at  each  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  web- 
site. 

“Navigation  was  the  number 
one  concern,”  said  Erin 
Lemon,  director  of  faculty  and 
staff  communications,  who 
oversaw  the  project.  “The 
old  homepage  didn’t  devote 
enough  space  to  navigation. 

We  also  discovered  that  some 
of  the  language  wasn’t  always 
very  clear  to  people.  If  you  were 
internal,  you  understood  some 
of  the  terms  but  outside  U of  T 
this  wasn’t  always  the  case.  We 
looked  at  usage  patterns  and 
discovered  that  people  weren’t 
clicking  on  a lot  of  the  existing 
links  and  were  having  trouble 
finding  things.” 

The  new  site,  which  took  the 
team  in  communications 


(along  with  consultants,  Non- 
Linear  Creations)  six  months 
to  conceive,  design  and  build, 
showcases  U of  T’s  strengths 
through  features  such  as  a 
revolving  slideshow  of  images 
that  link  to  This  Is  U of  T,  a site 
that  profiles  the  accomplish- 
ments of  faculty,  students,  staff 
and  alumni.  Some  of  the 
changes  include  a cleaner 
design  with  more  white  space, 
a much  greater  number  of  links 
and  clear,  plain  language  in  all 
navigational  links. 

Lemon  said  testing  the  site 
was  crucial  and  will  continue 
to  play  a role  as  the  site  evolves. 
A number  of  changes  to  the 
page  reflect  input  received  dur- 
ing the  testing  phase. 

“We  ran  three  days  of  usability 
tests  with  prospective  and 
current  undergraduates,  pro- 


spective and  current  graduate 
students,  current  staff  and  fac- 
ulty. They  completed  an  hour 
of  tasks  to  test  the  site  and 
find  gaps.” 

The  homepage  is  considered 
the  front  door  to  the  university 
with  students  being  the  largest 
audience.  Cortes  said  students 
go  online  for  almost  everything 
these  days  and  it  was  impor- 
tant to  make  the  site  easy  for 
students  to  navigate. 

“The  homepage  will  make  it 
easier  for  visitors  to  find  other 
pages,”  Lemon  said.  “Indi- 
vidual departments  will  still 
have  control  over  their  web 
pages  but  we'll  be  asking  them 
to  change  the  university's  visual 
ID  on  their  page.  We’ll  be  giv- 
ing them  suggestions  on  how 
to  help  make  their  pages  easier 
to  navigate.” 
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Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele  the 
speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today's  digital  world. 


PRINTING  MADE 
SIMPLE! 

UTR  PRINT  is  pleased  to  announce  UTP  PRINT 
ONLINE,  our  web-based  print  centre  that  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  submit,  proof  and  order 
print  jobs  right  from  your  desktop.  With  our  ONLINE 
system  you  can  easily: 

• Submit  and  proof  your  printing  jobs  online 

! 

• Select  and  customize  jobs  from  our  online 
catalogs  including  Business  Cards 

: 

• Receive  job  costs  and  job  status  instantly 

For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  using  our  online 
print  centre,  or  to  arrange  a demonstration  for  your  faculty, 
department  or  office,  please  contact: 

info@utpprint.com  or  phone  416-640-5333  X6203 

DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE  ► PRINT  ► DELIVER 


10  ST.  MARY  STREET,  SUITE  500  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516 


416.640.5333  www.utpprint.net/dsf 
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U of  T has  presence  in  Berlin 


Faculty,  students 
discuss  obstacles 
to  university 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Students,  education  policy 

experts,  staff  and  faculty  came 
together  Jan.  28  to  discuss  how 
best  to  tackle  the  financial 
barriers  to  post-secondary 
education  in  the  current 
economic  climate. 

Brought  together  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
the  Arts  and  Science  Students’ 
Union  (ASSU),  the  town  hall 
meeting  featured  panellists  Ian 
Clark,  a professor  with  U of  T’s 
School  of  Public  Policy  and 
Governance;  Ken  Norrie,  vice- 
president  of  research  at  the 
Higher  Education  Quality 
Council  of  Ontario  (HEQCO); 
Katherine  Giroux-Bougard, 
national  chair  for  the 
Canadian  Federation  of 
Students;  and  Pam  Frache, 
education  director  for  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour. 
Each  panellist  spoke  pass- 
ionately about  the  need  to 
increase  access  and  equity  in 
access  to  higher  education. 

“Students  should  not  have  to 
mortgage  their  future  against 
the  past,”  said  Frache,  who 
encouraged  the  university 
administration  and  students  to 
speak  out  against  the  status 
quo  and  the  ‘fake  notion’  that 
there  are  no  resources  for 
higher  education.  “Education 
is  an  economic  necessity.  I 
personally  believe  that  it 
should  be  a right  and  not  an 
economic  imperative.” 

Dean  Meric  Gertler  of  arts 
and  science  said  the  reason  he 
and  ASSU  organized  the  town 
hall  is  to  advance  the  current 
campus  debate  on  tuition  fees. 


BY  LAURA  MATTHEWS 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has 
confirmed  its  intentions  to 
support  a new  $170.5  million 
world-class  athletics  complex 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  as  part  of  the  City 
of  Toronto’s  bid  to  host  the 
2015  Pan  American  Games. 

If  Toronto  is  selected  as  the 
host  city  for  the  2015  Pan 
American  Games,  UTSC  will 
participate  in  a partnership  to 
build  a world-class  athletics 
complex  at  the  UTSC  campus. 
Toronto  is  one  of  three  final- 
ists, competing  with  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  Lima,  Peru,  to 
host  the  games.  The  selection 
of  the  host  city  is  expected  to  be 
announced  in  the  fall  of  2009. 

“This  opportunity  is  very 
exciting  for  UTSC,”  said 
Principal  Franco  Vaccarino. 


“By  focusing  the  discussion  on 
the  key  issue  of  finding  better 
ways  to  overcome  financial 
barriers  to  post-secondary 
education,  with  a particular 
concern  for  those  students 
with  the  greatest  need,  we  can 
advance  that  dialogue,”  he  said. 

“While  many  of  the 
necessary  reforms  are  the 
responsibility  of  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  we  are 
interested  in  generating  ideas 
for  action  that  the  university 
might  be  able  to  undertake  to 
begin  to  address  this  challenge 
more  effectively.” 

Colum  Grove-White, 
president  of  ASSU,  said  the 
town  hall  is  also  timely.  “This 
town  hall  is  important  given 
the  fact  that  we  are  heading 
into  a recession  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world  and  if 
we  are  going  to  uphold  the 
University  of  Toronto’s 
tradition  of  attracting  great 
minds,  then  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  financial  barriers  are 
not  an  issue.  We  should  be 
attracting  people  due  to  their 
great  minds  and  not  because 
they  have  money.” 

Grove  White  said  lie  hoped 
the  diverse  panel  would 
generate  great  ideas  that  could 
be  turned  into  proposals  that 
could  be  taken  to  the 
provincial  government. 

“Both  Meric  and  I believe 
this  is  an  issue  we  need  to  be 
open  and  frank  about.  We  have 
to  come  up  with  creative 
solutions.  If  you  take  a look  at 
barriers  to  post-secondary 
education  10  years  ago,  there 
are  more  barriers  today  and  we 
need  to  buck  this  trend.” 


“Our  campus  would  be  a major 
venue  for  this  international 
competition,  but  much  more 
important,  we  would  create 
an  enormous  legacy  for  our 
students  and  our  community 
and  become  a centre  of  gravity 
for  athletics  in  our  province.” 

“We  would  create  an 
enormous  legacy  for 
our  students  and  our 
community ...” 

FRANCO  VACCARINO, 
PRINCIPAL 

Through  this  partnership, 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  Government  of  Canada 
would  jointly  contribute  56  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  the  facility, 
with  the  City  of  Toronto  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  each 
contributing  22  per  cent. 

The  university’s  interest  in 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

In  the  historic  hub  of 

Berlin,  amid  famous  land- 
marks such  as  the  French 
Cathedral  and  the  State  con- 
cert hall,  students  and  schol- 
ars will  find  the  University  of 
Toronto  Berlin  (UTB)  office, 
opened  in  2006. 

The  centre  provides  U of  T 
students  and  faculty  with  a 
venue  for  facilitating  inter- 
national study  and  dialogue. 
UTB  seeks  to  enhance  the 
university’s  visibility  overseas; 
assist  with  student  recruit- 
ment efforts,  equipping  U of  T 
students  for  participation  in 
an  increasingly  globalized 
world;  and  promote  collabora- 
tion in  research  and  teaching 
with  European  partners. 

“We  are  making  the 
University  of  Toronto  visible 
to  the  political,  cultural  and 
scholarly  world  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe," 
said  Professor  Miclial 
Bodemann  of  sociology, 
who  was  appointed  director  of 
the  centre  July  1. 

Berlin  is  an  appropriate 
choice  for  a European  base 
for  a number  of  reasons, 
said  Lorna  Jean  Edmonds, 
U of  T’s  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (international  relations). 

“Germany  is  Europe’s 
largest  economy  and  is  in  the 
process  of  transforming  its 
higher  education  and  science 
and  technology  agendas,” 
Edmonds  said.  “Add  to  that  its 
geographical  location  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  and  its  site  as 
home  to  the  largest  European 
think-tank  outside  Britain, 
and  it  makes  for  an  ideal 
location.” 

U of  T currently  hosts  a 
six-week  summer  program  at 
UTB,  a program  that  has  seen 


this  project  is  driven  by  a long- 
standing need  to  improve  its 
facilities.  For  some  time,  the 
university  has  been  working 
with  the  City  of  Toronto  to 
develop  a joint  athletics  and 
aquatics  facility  that  would 
provide  high  quality  sports  and 
recreation  facilities  for  the  local 
student  community,  the  broader 
GTA  and  other  sports  con- 
stituents. A working  group  — 
comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  student  athletic  asso- 
ciation, the  student  union, 
alumni  and  administrators 
from  the  athletics  department 
— canvassed  UTSC  students 
this  past  fall  to  determine  if  the 
proposal  had  support. 

“This  new  facility  will 
become  an  enormous  point  of 
pride  for  our  students  and  our 
community,”  Vaccarino  added. 
“Even  if  the  bid  is  unsuccessful, 


Michal  Bodemann 


about  200  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enjoy  a summer  abroad 
while  earning  a degree  credit 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  U of  T professors 
teach  small  classes  and  stu- 
dents also  participate  in  field 
trips  to  cities  such  as  Dresden 
and  Prague. 

“My  dream  is  that  we  can 
extend  that  into  a full  year 
program  and  promote  a more 
intensive  encounter  between 
our  Canadian  students  and 
European  students,”  Bode- 
mann said.  He  noted  that 
Germany  and  other  European 
countries  are  increasingly 
receptive  to  English-speaking 
students  and  accept  work 
written  in  English. 

UTB  also  serves  as  a support 
for  U of  T students  studying 
throughout  Europe. 

Miranda  Cheng,  director 


we  will  work  towards  creating 
core  elements  of  this  proposal. 
It  is  important  that  we  all  work 
together  as  partners  to  keep 
building  on  this  momentum.” 

The  proposal  for  the  field 
house  complex  would  meet 
university  requirements  with  a 
gymnasium  and  multipurpose 
program  area  and  fitness  and 
training  facilities  that  would 
support  both  recreation  and 
high-performance  training. 
While  details  are  yet  to  be  fully 
developed,  the  list  of  require- 
ments includes  a running 
track,  climbing  wall,  squash 
courts  and  food  services. 

As  a result  of  the  Pan 
American  Games  opportunity, 
the  facilities  proposal  has 
expanded  to  include  an 
aquatics  facility  featuring  two 
Olympic-sized,  52-metre  pools 
(one  for  competition  and  the 


of  the  international  student 
exchange  office  at  U of  T,  said 
UTB  provides  assistance  in 
matters  such  as  housing  and 
complex  international  regis- 
tration issues.  “Having  local 
advocates  really  helps  to  alle- 
viate our  students’  concerns 
and  anxieties. 

“We  have  143  U of  T stu- 
dents on  various  exchanges 
in  Europe,”  she  noted.  “All  of 
our  students  in  Europe  have 
access  to  UTB.” 

Bodemann  said  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the 
centre  works  to  stimulate  aca- 
demic exchanges.  “This  we’ve 
been  doing  very  successfully 
so  far.” 

Other  potential  activities  on 
the  horizon  for  UTB  include 
facilitation  of  conference  pro- 
gramming, engaging  with 
U of  T alumni  based  in  Europe 
and  identifying  outstanding 
researchers  there  to  collabo- 
rate with  ours.  Conference 
work  is  underway,  with  a 
multiculturalism  conference 
planned  for  spring. 

“As  you  know,  especially 
after  9/11,  multiculturalism  is 
very  much  under  siege  in 
Europe,”  Bodemann  said.  “We 
want  to  bring  the  Canadian 
perspective,  as  we  are  one  of 
the  pioneers  as  far  as  multi- 
culturalism is  concerned.” 

Professor  Meric  Gertler, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  added,  “UTB  has  the 
potential  to  play  an  increasing 
role  in  forging  relationships 
abroad  for  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  a world  whose 
borders  are  shrinking  daily,  we 
are  confident  it  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  resource  for  collabo- 
ration and  dissemination  of 
ideas,  while  bringing  a touch 
of  home  to  our  students 
abroad.” 


complex 

other  for  warm-up),  a 10-metre 
dive  tank  and  spectator  seating. 
The  funding  required  to  outfit 
the  facilities  to  the  standards  of 
international  competition  is 
provided  through  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 
Through  this  partnership, 
UTSC  students  will  have  access 
to  state-of  the-art  facilities  that 
would  not  have  been  possible 
otherwise. 

Over  the  coming  months, 
students  will  be  asked  to  help 
develop  plans  and  define  a 
partnership  model  for  support- 
ing the  facility,  which  would  be 
finalized  through  a student  ref- 
erendum. Further  information 
will  be  provided  through  the 
dean  of  student  affairs.  A web- 
site dedicated  to  the  athletics 
complex  will  also  be  launched 
to  keep  the  community  abreast 
of  all  developments. 


UTSC  a step  closer  to  new  world-class  sports 
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Jill  Matus, 

Vice-provost  (students) 

A distinguished  humanities  scholar,  Professor  fill  Matus  is  best  known 
for  her  research  on  the  Victorian  novel  in  relation  to  medical  and 
psychological  writing  of  the  period  and  has  published  widely  on  George 
Eliot,  Dickens,  the  Brontes  and  Elizabeth  Gaskell. 


1.  Your  research  and 
writing  focus  is  on 
Victorian  literature  and 
culture,  particularly  the 
relation  of  the  novel  to 
the  sciences  of  mind  and 
body  in  that  period.  Your 
latest  book  is  entitled 
Shock , Memory  and  the 
Unconscious  in  Victorian 
Fiction.  What  does  it 
suggest  about  the 
relationship  between  the 
novel  and  psychology? 

Literature  in  the  past  has 
often  been  an  agent  in  the 
formation  of  scientific  ideas 
and  not  just  a passive  reflector 
of  those  ideas.  I am  interested 
in  the  extent  to  which 
Victorian  novelists  engaged 
in  and  helped  to  shift  cultural 
conversations  about  human 
minds  and  bodies.  So  in  my 

U of  T,  ROM 
on  purchase 
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the  ROM  and  the  public,”  said 
President  David  Naylor. 

“This  acquisition  will  deliver 
long-term  benefits  to  our 
students  and  our  community 
and  provide  much-needed 
room  for  expansion  of  U of  T’s 
academic  facilities.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
work  with  the  ROM  on  this 
historic  purchase.” 

“The  redevelopment  of 
90  Queen’s  Park  has  been 
an  essential  element  of  our 
Renaissance  ROM  strategy 
from  the  beginning,”  said 
ROM  board-of-trustees  chair 
Sal  Badali.  “This  sale  supports 
the  capital  goals  of  Renaissance 
ROM,  provides  the  opportunity 
to  meet  our  future  space  needs 
and,  importantly,  allows  the 
property  to  remain  institutional 
in  use  — a wish  of  the  commu- 
nity that  will  be  well  served  by 
development  on  this  site  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 


forthcoming  book  I argue 
that  while  the  emerging 
psychology  of  the  mid- 19th 
century  made  possible  the 
concept  of  a wound  to  the 
psyche  — that  is,  viewed  the 
mind  as  material  or  physical 
and  therefore  capable  of 
injury  like  the  body  — it  was 
really  Victorian  fiction  with 
its  complex  explorations  of 
interiority  and  accounts  of 
upheavals  in  personal  identity 
that  was  able  to  anticipate 
more  thoroughly  the  idea 
of  the  haunted  and  possessed 
subject,  what  we  would  call 
today  the  ‘traumatized’ 
subject.  If  we  want  to 
understand  how  our 
contemporary  concept  of 
trauma  emerged,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  Victorian 
novel  as  well  as  19th-century 
psychology. 


The  university'  will  begin 
developing  a plan  for  the.  aca- 
demic use  of  the  site.  Future 
use  will  ensure  that  develop- 
ment of  the  site  will  improve  its 

“This  acquisition  will 
deliver  long-term  benefits 
to  our  students  and  our 
community  and  provide 
much-needed  room  for 
expansion  of  II  of  T’s 
academic  facilities.” 

DAVID  NAYLOR, 
PRESIDENT 

relation  to  surrounding  ameni- 
ties that  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity. 

The  sale,  for  $22  million,  has 
been  approved  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  both  institutions 
and  is  subject  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a number  of  conditions  prior 
to  closing,  including  consent 
from  the  City  of  Toronto  for 
severance  of  the  land. 


agree 


2.  You’ve  also  published 
a book  on  the  African- 
American  novelist  Toni 
Morrison.  That  seems  a 
long  way  from  the 
Victorians.  Are  there 
connections  between  these 
diverse  research  interests? 

The  same  idea  about  the  novel 
as  a participant  in  public 
debates  and  maker  of  public 
meanings  also  informs  my 
work  on  Morrison.  That  book 
actually  grew  out  of  courses 
on  African-American  women's 
fiction  that  I developed  in 
response  to  my  students’ 
interests  when  I taught  at 
the  Scarborough  campus  in 
the  late  1980s.  I focus  on 
questions  about  historical 
memory  and  the  political 
and  historical  contexts  of 
Morrison’s  novels.  She 
writes  about  slavery  as  a 
trauma  that  has  generational 
impact  but  also  thinks 
through  what  it  means  to 
make  beautiful  art  out  of 
painful  experience.  Her 
novels  explore  literature's 
capacity  to  aestheticize  as  well 
as  memorialize  and  testify. 

3.  What  are  you  reading 
right  now? 

Since  my  primary  area  of 
research  is  the  whopping 
Victorian  novel,  often 
running  to  800  pages,  I clearly 


enjoy  reading!  I usually  have 
several  books  on  the  go.  At  the 
moment,  I’m  just  finishing 
Morrison's  new  novel,  A 
Mercy.  I'm  also  reading  Frans 
de  Waal,  The  Ape  and  the  Sushi 
Master,  because  the  topic  of 
animal  minds  fascinates  me. 
And  Margaret  Atwood, 
Payback,  and  David 
Quammen,  The  Reluctant 
Mr.  Darwin. 

4.  Describe  one  personal 
item  you  have  in  your 
office. 

Artwork  done  by  my  children 
years  ago  when  they  came  to 
the  office  with  me  on  PD  days. 
I used  to  tell  them  the  stories 
of  the  books  I was  teaching, 
so  one  is  a portrait  of  Maggie 
Tulliver,  heroine  of  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  which  my  younger 
daughter  used  to  refer  to  as 
The  Mill  on  the  Toothpick. 

5.  Favourite  restaurant  on 
or  near  campus? 

The  Gallery  Grill  is  always 
a treat.  I also  love  Jamie 
Kennedy  at  the  Gardiner 
Museum,  particularly  for 
the  way  the  sun  streams  in 
through  wraparound  glass 
windows  and  the  view  of 
U of  T. 

6.  One  change  you’d  like 
to  see  on  campus? 


Definitely  more  study  and 
general  “hang-out”  space  for 
all  students,  but  particularly 
commuter  students. 

7.  How  much  time  do 
you  spend  using  your 
Blackberry? 

That  I’m  aware  of? 

8.  Where  did  you  grow 
up? 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  It 
snowed  once  in  the  20  years  I 
lived  there.  I can't  believe  I 
thought  that  was  exciting. 

9.  Ice  cream  or  frozen 
yogurt? 

Ice  cream,  though  I confess  a 
preference  in  the  dessert  line 
for  that  very  basic,  no-frills 
category,  the  nursery  dessert: 
rice  pudding,  sticky-toffee 
pudding,  bread-and-butter 
pudding. 

10.  Can  you  tell  me  one 
thing  you  want  to  do  that 
you  haven  ’t  accomplished 

yet? 

Write  my  novel.  I used  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  example  of 
one  of  my  favourite  authors, 
George  Eliot,  who  didn’t  start 
writing  fiction  until  she  was 
quite  old  — 35. 

COMPILED  BY  TAMMY  THORNE 


Want  to  know  what’s  going  on  at  U of  T? 

There’s  an  events  listing  accessible  from  the  university’s  website  — 
www.utoronto.ca  — where  you  can  see  what’s  happening  on  all  three  campuses. 
Better  still,  you  can  go  directly  to  the  events  site  — www.events.utoronto.ca. 


Want  to  let  people  know  what’s 
going  on  at  U of  T? 


"A,-  ■ 


If  you  have  a valid  UTORid,  you  can  post  events  yourself  at 
www.eventsutoronto.ca.  Just  click  on  Request  Posting  Privileges  and  fill  out  the 
form.  Once  you’re  approved,  you  can  not  only  post  your  events  but  manage  them 
as  well,  meaning  you  can  change  dates,  times,  fix  errors,  typos  and  the  like. 
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Gold  heated  to  Marine  mammal  research  no 
surprising  effect  ordinary  learning  experience 


Nesime  Askin,  a PhD  candidate  in  physiology,  recently  spent  a week  assessing  the  health 
of  endangered  manatees  in  Florida. 


BY  KIM  LUKE 

Common  sense  tells  us  that 
when  you  heat  something  up 
it  gets  softer  but  a team  of 
researchers,  led  by  U of  T 
chemistry  and  physics 
professor  Dwayne  Miller, 
has  demonstrated  the  exact 
opposite.  Their  findings  were 
published  online  in  the  presti- 
gious international  journal 
Science  Jan.  22. 

"It  is  counter-intuitive  but 
the  gold  got  harder  instead  of 
softer,”  said  Miller.  “Can  you 
imagine  a blacksmith  heating 
up  gold  to  pound  it  thinner, 
only  to  find  it  got  harder?  But 
we  heated  the  gold  at  terrific 
heating  rates  — greater  than 
one  billion  million  degrees 
per  second  — that  approach 
the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  stars.” 

The  gold  was  heated  at 
rates  too  fast  for  the  electrons 
absorbing  the  light  energy  to 
collide  with  surrounding 
atoms  and  lose  energy,”  he 
explained.  "This  means  the 
electrons  are  on  average  fur- 
ther away  from  the  atomic 
nucleus  and  there  is  less 


BY  CHRISTINE  ELIAS 

Cleaning  up  the  dangerous 
contaminants  — dry-cleaning 
fluids,  solvents  and  petroleum 
hydrocarbons  — found  in 
underground  water  presents 
one  of  the  most  urgent  chal- 
lenges facing  environmental 
science.  A report  issued  Jan. 

30  by  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  sheds 
light  on  a new  way  to  monitor 
and  improve  the  success  of 
cleanup  efforts  using  a tech- 
nique developed  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“The  most  common 
method  to  clean  up  ground- 
water  is  biodegradation  — 
using  microbes  to  consume 
the  contaminants  and  break 
them  down  into  more  benign 
end  products  that  are  not 
harmful  to  the  environment,” 
said  Professor  Barbara 
Sherwood  Lollar  of  geology, 
the  scientist  who  initiated  the 
concept  and  goals  for  the  EPA 
report  and  is  one  of  its  five 
international  authors. 

The  report  outlines  how 
cleanup  can  be  done  using  a 
novel  technique  called  com- 
pound specific  isotope  analy- 
sis, developed  in  U of  T’s 
Stable  Isotope  Laboratory.  The 


screening  of  the  positive 
nuclear  charge  by  these 
heated  electrons.  The  bonds 
between  atoms  actually  got 
stronger.” 

“A  gold  crystal  consists  of 
gold  ions  and  weakly  bound 
electrons  which  screen  the 
repulsive  forces  between  the 
ions,”  explained  lead  author 
Ralph  Ernstorfer,  a former 
post-doctoral  research  fellow 
with  Miller.  As  a result,  there 
are  attractive  forces  between 
ions.  In  contrast  to  many 
other  materials,  heating  the 
electrons  in  gold  with  an 
ultrashort  laser  pulse  makes 
the  forces  between  the  ions 
stronger,  resulting  in  a harder 
lattice  with  an  increased 
melting  point. 

“The  effect  of  bond  harden- 
ing in  gold  has  been  theoreti- 
cally predicted.  Now  we  have 
actually  observed  it  for  the 
first  time,”  said  Ernstorfer. 

The  researchers  employed 
a technique  called  “femto- 
second electron  diffraction” 
to  make  the  observation.  This 
technique  can  be  described  as 
a camera  for  making  atomic- 
level  movies. 


elements  of  carbon  that  form 
the  basis  for  the  hydrocarbon 
contaminants  actually  come 
in  two  types  called  isotopes, 
Sherwood  Lollar  explained. 
“When  microbes  degrade  con- 
taminants, they  prefer  the 
lighter  isotope  carbon  12  over 
the  heavier  isotope  carbon  13. 
The  resulting  change  in  the 
ratio  of  these  isotopes  in  the 
contaminant  itself  is  a dra- 
matic and  definitive  indicator 
that  the  biodegradation  is 
successfully  taking  place.” 

Beginning  in  the  1990s, 

U of  T’s  Stable  Isotope 
Laboratory  became  an  inter- 
national pioneer  in  discover- 
ing how  different  carbon  iso- 
topes can  be  used  to  identify 
whether  or  not  biodegrada- 
tion is  taking  place.  “Today, 
dozens  of  students  in  Canada 
have  been  trained  in  this 
method,  drawn  in  by  the  fasci- 
nating combination  of  funda- 
mental research  that  has 
important  applications  such 
as  the  clean-up  of  drinking 
water,”  said  Sherwood  Lollar. 

“It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  take  a technique 
out  of  the  lab  and  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  people 
working  on  this  issue  every 
day  around  the  world.” 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a 

routine  trip  to  Florida  to 
conduct  marine  mammal 
research,  but  for  two 
physiology  graduate  students, 
it  turned  out  to  be  the 
experience  of  a lifetime 
after  they  helped  save  three 
members  of  an  endangered 
species. 

As  representatives  of  the 
Oceanographic  Environ- 
mental Research  Society, 

PhD  candidate  Nesime 
Askin  and  second-year 
master’s  student  Luke  Tan 
went  to  Crystal  River,  Fla., 
in  December  for  a week  to 
observe  and  participate  in  the 
yearly  manatee  capture  and 
health  assessment  held  there. 
One  goal  is  to  train  volunteers 
to  learn  rescue  and  handling 
procedures. 

“They  only  do  these 
assessments  a couple  of  times 
a year  and  just  having  all  the 
experts  there  is  an  experience 
like  no  other,”  Tan  said. 

Run  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  Florida  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  Save  the 
Manatee  Group,  the  week’s 
duties  included  a health 
assessment  of  manatees  by 
taking  blood  and  tissue 
samples,  measuring  body 
weight,  body  size,  blubber 
thickness,  expired  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  levels, 
obtaining  urine  samples  and 
inserting  tracking  devices  into 
the  manatees  to  be  able  to 
determine  their  migration 
routes  throughout  the  year. 

“The  manatee  is  enormous 
and  very  powerful  despite  its 
calm  demeanor  in  the  water,” 
Tan  said.  “It  is  difficult  to 
capture,  we  needed  between 
10  to  15  people  to  ground  it.” 

After  two  days  of  assessing 


manatees,  the  U of  T students 
and  their  colleagues  learned 
that  there  were  manatees 
stranded  in  a ditch  nearby 
needing  assistance. 

“Apparently  this  happens 
all  the  time  in  Florida,”  said 
Askin.  The  previous  night 
there  was  a high  tide  and 
three  manatees,  two  adults 
and  a baby,  swam  under  a 
culvert  on  a side  road  and 
went  into  a ditch  that  was 
boarded  up.  Then  the  water 
receded  and  they  got  stuck. 


“Luke  and  I helped  form 
a human  wall  with  other 
rescuers.  We  started  the  wall 
at  one  end  of  the  ditch  and 
slowly  walked  forward, 
making  sure  the  manatees 
were  herded  to  one  end  of  the 
ditch.  At  the  other  end,  the 
other  rescuers  removed  the 
manatees  from  the  water  and 
did  their  health  assessments. 
Then  all  the  manatees  were 
put  into  a special  rescue  truck 
and  released  into  a nearby 
river.  Both  of  us  and  the 


human  wall  rescuers  were  in 
the  water  for  about  1.5  hours 
— luckily  we  had  our  wet  suits 
on.” 

Added  Tan,  “We  walked  up 
and  down  the  ditch,  which 
was  150  metres  or  so  long  and 
the  water  was  really  cold.  We 
were  shivering  even  while 
wearing  our  wet  suits.  But 
after  you  see  how  docile  and 
how  amazing  these  creatures 
are,  knowing  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  help  them  and 
if  we  didn’t  they  would  have 


died,  well  we  just  rushed  to  it 
and  had  no  hesitation.  It  was 
an  opportunity  of  a lifetime.” 

Tan  and  Askin,  who  were 
they  only  Canadians  present 
on  the  team,  were  honoured 
for  their  efforts  after  the 
rescue. 

“Everyone  from  Florida  was 
very  thankful  for  our  presence 
and  help  with  this  spon- 
taneous rescue.  A parent  of 
one  of  the  rescuers  bought  us 
all  hot  chocolates  and  we  gave 
a toast  to  Toronto,”  Askin  said. 


Novel  technique  for 
cleaning  groundwater 


Each  sleeping  manatee  occupies  a large  amount  of 
underwater  real  estate. 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  NESIME  ASKIN 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Today's  global  economy  brings 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Traditionally,  trade  fairs  are  seen 
as  marketplaces  for  selling  and  buying 
goods,  but  they  are  also  venues  to 
showcase  the  latest  technology  and 
designs  and  reach  buyers  worldwide  in 
today’s  global  business  environment. 

Work  by  Harald  Bathelt,  a profes- 
sor of  political  science  and  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Innovation  and 
Governance,  indicates  that  internation- 
al trade  fairs  — which  he  refers  to  as 
“temporary  clusters”  • — are  key  venues 
for  knowledge  flows  and  new  ideas 
moving  from  country  to  country. 

Bathelt  said  there  is  a lack  of  research 
on  the  influence  that  trade  fairs  have 
on  innovation,  especially  in  North 
America. 

“We  found  really  no  literature  as 
to  how  trade  fairs  contribute  to  the 
process  of  knowledge  creation,” 

Bathelt  said. 

“You  need  benchmarks  for  your 
products  and  these  global  marketplaces 
are  the  perfect  place  for  this.  And,  of 
course,  you  make  face-to-face  contacts, 
which  is  so  important  in  business,  in 
any  industry.  Establishing  markets, 
finding  potential  partners  and  estab- 
lishing trust  — this  is  only  possible 
face  to  face.  Plus  you  learn  about 
new  concepts  and  designs  of  your 
competitors,”  he  said. 

He  is  working  on  this  project  with 
PhD  candidate  Rachael  Gibson,  who 
became  interested  in  the  topic  after 


taking  his  fourth-year  seminar  course, 
Innovation  and  Governance. 

As  they  began  their  analysis  it 
became  clear  that  fairs  are  structured 
similarly  to  industry  clusters,  which 
tend  to  be  localized  in  cities  and  city 
regions. 

“You  have  all  these  agents  through- 
out the  supply  chain  who  all  meet 
in  one  place,”  said  Bathelt.  “In  my 
research  I was  always  interested  in 
finding  reasons  why  regional  concen- 
trations of  industries  in  cities  and  city 
regions  were  successful  or  not.  You 
could  call  these  clusters.” 

Gibson  noted  that  major  cities  tend 
to  host  most  of  the  trade  fairs  and  in 


PhD  candidate  Rachael  Gibson  and 
Professor  Harald  Bathelt  are 
researching  trade  fairs. 


the  Canadian  context,  Toronto  hosts 
the  most.  However,  the  researchers 
have  learned  that  financial  transac- 
tions are  not  always  the  best  deter- 
minants of  cluster  success. 

“So  we  thought  there  must  then  be 
other  things  that  explain  the  success 
of  clusters  where  you  don’t  have  major 
financial  transactions  between  firms,” 
Bathelt  said. 

This  is  where  the  focus  on  the  flow 
of  knowledge  comes  in.  Bathelt  said 
these  trade  fairs  cum  “temporary  clus- 
ters” create  invaluable  global  pipelines 
of  information.  He  said  much  of  the 
cluster  literature  focuses  on  the  impor- 
tance of  local  linkages  and  ignores  the 
vital  global  connections. 

“The  transnational  and  trans-regional 
linkages  that  make  these  clusters  suc- 
cessful have  been  overlooked.  Firms 
need  markets  and  those  are  outside, 
not  inside  the  cluster.  Connection  to 
other  agents  around  the  world  is  very 
important,”  he  said. 

“Thinking  about  the  importance  of 
external  linkages  the  question  arises: 
How  do  these  agents  establish  those 
linkages?  One  of  the  answers  is  trade 
fairs.  These  temporary  clusters  help 
build  these  pipelines,  these  networks.” 

Bathelt  and  Gibson  will  attend  and 
compare  four  to  six  more  trade  fairs 
this  year  to  complete  a collaborative 
conceptual  paper.  Bathelt  also  super- 
vises PhD  students  doing  similar 
research  in  Germany  and  Waterloo, 
Ont. 
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Mot  man  professor  Daniel  Trefler 

says  that  in  today's  global  economy 
Canadians  should  be  less  concerned 
with  the  outsourcing  of  low-wage  jobs 
and  more  concerned  that  innovation 
could  shift  to  other  countries. 

Hysteria  over  outsourcing  is  just  fear- 
mongering,  said  Trefler,  and  he  has  the 
research  to  prove  it.  Trefler  reviewed  U.S. 
labour  force  surveys  going  back  more 
than  a decade.  He  tracked  workers  and 
correlated  their  labour-market  histories 
with  information  about  Canada’s  serv- 
ice trade  flows  with  India  and  China. 

His  research  showed  that  this  service 
trade  had  little  or  no  impact  on  job 
switching,  unemployment  or  wages 
of  highly  skilled  workers. 

What’s  of  graver  concern  is  that  Canada 
may  be  losing  its  technological  edge. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  are 
taking  sophisticated  technologies  used, 
for  example,  in  an  Oshawa  auto  plant 
and  taking  those  technologies  to  coun- 
tries such  as  China  where  they  are  being 
used  by  low-wage  Chinese  workers. 
There  has  long  been  a view  that  this 
couldn’t  be  done  because  of  the  bad 
business  environment  in  low-wage 
countries.  .All  that  has  changed,”  Trefler 
said.  “There  is  something  else  that’s  new 
but  less  important  for  Canada  — we 
have  very  highly  skilled  and  educated 
workers  here  in  Canada  competing  with 
their  counterparts  in  low-wage  coun- 
tries. That’s  because  we  now  have  the 
technologies  to  communicate  effectively 
with  such  distant  places  as  India.” 

He  points  out  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  over  the  longer  term  world  leader- 
ship in  innovation  may  migrate  towards 
low-wage  China  and  India.  Trefler  said 
it  is  likely  that  within  the  next  20 
years,  China  could  overtake  Canada  in 
research  and  development  expenditures 
as  a share  of  gross  domestic  product. 

“Right  now  they  are  producing  low- 
end  products  for  us.  However,  China 
and  India  may  be  approaching  an  inno- 
vation tipping  point.  There  may  come 
a time  when  Chinese  businessmen 
may  be  developing  new  products  and 
processes  for  the  gigantic  domestic 
Chinese  market.  And  those  innovative 
products  will  find  their  way  to  Canada, 
displacing  innovative  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. We  are  seeing  the  first  hints  of  this.” 

Trefler  said  that  Canada's  position  as  a 
world-class  innovator  has  been  steadily 
eroding  and  a global  innovation  shift 
towards  China  and  India  would  only 
accelerate  the  process.  He  believes  poli- 
cies must  try  to  create  a framework  that 
promotes  the  ability  of  Canadian  stu- 
dents, workers  and  firms  to  invest  in 
themselves  to  compete  globally. 

“We  don't  invest  in  our  children  early 
enough  and  we  don’t  support  them  well 
enough  all  the  way  through  the  system 
from  kindergarten  to  PhD  degrees,”  he 
noted.  “The  only  way  that  we  prevent 
ourselves  from  competing  head  on  with 
workers  in  Beijing  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  more  educated  than  they  are.” 
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BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Sana  Ziauddin  and  Bushra 
Khwaja  chose  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  to  pursue  their  MBAs  in 
part  because  of  the  networking  oppor- 
tunities. One  of  those  opportunities  is 
the  school's  international  study  tour. 

“Going  on  your  own  you  can’t  really 
make  those  kinds  of  connections,” 
Khwaja  said. 

Little  did  they  know  when  they  left 
for  Dubai  that  they  would  be  put  on 
the  hot  seat  to  defend  a class-assigned 
business  proposal  in  front  of  a panel  of 
powerful  people  — not  exactly  the  type 
of  connection  they  were  imagining, 
but  one  they  would  not  forget. 

Led  by  Professor  Walid  Hejazi,  stu- 
dents visited  two  or  three  companies 
per  day,  meeting  business  leaders  in 
both  Dubai  and  Turkey.  Hejazi  believes 
networking  is  an  essential  part  of  doing 
business  effectively,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

“I  have  a friend  who  laughs  when 
Canadians  think  they  can  just  send 
an  e-mail  and  close  the  deal,”  he  said. 
“That’s  not  the  case.  You  have  to  be 
on  the  ground  and  meet  face  to  face.” 

Khwaja  agreed,  “It’s  not  like  you  can 
call  someone  and  say,  Give  me  the  job. 
It’s  much  easier  and  more  positive 
when  you  are  face  to  face.” 

And  so  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  tour  students  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  former  Rotman 
professor  Hani  Obeid,  CEO  of 
Investments  House,  and  Professor 
Jihad  Nader,  a U of  T alumnus  and 
provost  of  the  American  University  in 
Dubai. 

Students  were  given  two  minutes  to 
present  their  business  plans,  then  were 


grilled  about  things  like  return  on 
investment,  internal  rate  of  return 
and  what  made  their  idea  unique  and 
viable  as  a business  in  either  Dubai  or 
Istanbul,  the  other  stop  on  the  tour. 

Obeid’s  response  to  all  of  the  teams, 
except  one,  was  a resounding,  “I  am 
not  convinced!” 

Ziauddin  and  Khwaja  were  the  one 
team  able  to  convince  Obeid  that  their 
proposal  was  sound.  The  students 
pitched  Eggspectation  — an  egg- 
themed  franchise  founded  in  1993  in 
Montreal  that  bills  itself  as  an  “innova- 
tive upscale  casual  dining  restaurant” 

— as  an  affordable  alternative  to  a 
current  trend. 

“We  won  due  to  the  niche  market  we 
are  targeting,”  Ziauddin  said.  “The  cul- 
ture and  lifestyle  in  Dubai  is  centred 
around  food.  Dubai  is  a truly  cosmo- 
politan city,  with  a large  ex-pat  popula- 
tion that  is  young  and  has  a relatively 
high  amount  of  spending  power.  One 
of  the  biggest  trends  in  Dubai  currently 
is  to  go  out  for  brunch  at  extravagant 
hotels.” 

“They  presented  their  case  with  solid 
financials  — and  with  confidence,” 
said  Obeid.  “They  shared  their  tweak- 
ing of  the  menu,  making  breakfast 
only,  as  a result  of  studying  the  market 
rather  than  taking  the  franchise  as  is. 
This  shows  me  that  they  are  thinking. 

I like  it.” 

Khwaja  said  that  studying  alternative 
markets  gives  them  competitive  advan- 
tage in  a global  economy.  “As  nations 
become  more  and  more  multicultural, 
connecting  with  heterogeneous  groups 
and  studying  global  markets  helps 
make  us  better  global  participants.” 

Both  Khwaja  and  Ziauddin  consider 
themselves  global  citizens.  Khwaja 


Professor  Walid  Hejazi  (left)  and  students  Bushra  Khwaja  (centre)  and  Sana 
Ziauddin  travelled  to  Dubai  as  part  of  the  Rotman  MBA  program's 
international  study  tour. 


moved  to  Toronto  three  years  ago  from 
Pakistan  to  become  a financial  analyst. 
Ziauddin  grew  up  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
said  she  would  consider  moving  to 
Dubai  where  her  sister  lives.  She  said 
she  would  love  to  see  their  proposal  to 


fruition. 

“Opening  a restaurant  in  a ‘free 
zone’  in  Dubai  also  would  be  relatively 
easy,  compared  to  in  other  cities,  thus 
the  viability  of  the  idea  is  also  very 
real.” 


BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

In  an  age  where  companies  employ- 
ing engineers  are  multinational,  engi- 
neers must  be  well- versed  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  dealing  with  diverse  business 
cultures.  These  days,  they  must  also  deal 
with  adverse  economic  conditions  and  a 
very  tight  marketplace. 

“Many  Canadian  companies  have 
international  reach,”  said  Professor 
Cristina  Amon,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

“U  of  T engineering  has  a unique  oppor- 
tunity because  the  diversity  of  our 
student  body  and  the  City  of  Toronto 
provide  the  chance  for  students  to 
appreciate  working  with  a wide  variety 
of  people  and  cultures.” 

Amon  said  U of  T's  graduates  must 
collaborate  and  compete  with  engineers 
from  around  the  world  and  competition 
from  emerging  economies  is  very  real. 

As  a result,  the  faculty  is  expected  to 
introduce  a new  minor  in  globalization 
for  engineering  students  in  2010.  The 
faculty  has  already  started  a new  minor 
in  environmental  engineering  and  sus- 
tainable energy  as  well  as  a major  in 
energy  systems. 

The  globalization  minor  will  require 
either  study  abroad  or  a working  experi- 
ence abroad,  plus  a series  of  required 


courses.  Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be 
covered  include  sustainability,  renew- 
able energy  and  some  of  the  social 
values  of  engineering. 

“We  are  actively  growing  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  go  to  different  coun- 
tries to  further  their  engineering  educa- 
tion through  international  exchange 
programs  or  to  gain  international  work 
experience  through  the  professional 
experience  year  (PEY)  program,”  Amon 
said. 

The  new  minor  isn’t  the  only  step  the 
faculty  is  taking  towards  broadening  its 
scope.  One  of  the  outcomes  from  a 2007 
strategic  planning  retreat  was  a recom- 
mendation to  recognize  the  rapid  pace 
of  globalization  and  the  increasing 
competition  and  changing  workplace 
in  the  faculty’s  programs  and  activities. 
Accordingly  Amon  and  Professor 
Yu-Ling  Cheng  created  a task  force  on 
globalization  and  engineering  to  recom- 
mend ways  of  better  preparing  graduates 
for  a globalizing  workplace. 

“The  problems  that  our  students  will 
be  addressing  when  they  graduate  will 
also  be  global  in  context,”  said  Cheng, 
the  task  force's  chair.  “The  challenges 
and  workplaces  they’ll  encounter  will  all 
require  a global  perspective.  A lot  of  our 
courses  have  strong  technical  content 
and  we  need  to  connect  that  content 


to  bigger  societal  issues.  The  task  force 
helped  us  define  the  dimensions  of 
globalization  that  we  needed  to 
address.” 

The  task  force  is  looking  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a new  centre  within  the  faculty 
to  concentrate,  foster  and  co-ordinate 
activities  on  global  engineering. 
Included  among  its  key  goals  will  be 
training  engineers  in  global  engineering 
approaches  and  the  design  of  appropri- 
ate and  sustainable  technologies.  It 
would  also  serve  as  a resource  in  devel- 
oping a global  perspective  in  the  faculty’s 
academic  and  research  programs. 

The  task  force  has  also  just  launched  a 
series  of  six  globalization  seminars.  The 
goal  of  the  seminars  is  to  explore  how 
the  research  and  education  missions  in 
engineering  can  directly  address  global 
challenges. 


Professor  Levente  Diosady  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Applied  Chemistry  delivers  a 
lecture  on  globalization. 
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Celebration  of  the  Arts  reveals  U of  T;s  'Best  Kept  Secret' 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Imaginations  will  be 

piqued  as  ideas  take  form 
at  U of  T’s  second  annual 
Celebration  of  the  Arts  — 
a tri-campus  initiative 
showcasing  the  university’s 
diverse  arts  community. 

The  celebration  launches  on 
March  19  with  the  event  Best 
Kept  Secret  at  1 Spadina 
Crescent,  where  the  visual 
studies’  main  offices  are 
located.  The  event  is  intended 
to  reveal  what  art  insiders 
know  — U of  T is  a hub  where 
Canada’s  leaders  in  the  arts 
impart  their  expertise  to 
students  and  the  wider 
community. 

Described  as  “speed  dating 
the  arts,”  Best  Kept  Secret 
takes  guests  through  a series 
of  exhibits  where  artists 
demonstrate  their  work  as 
both  creators  and  professors. 
Beginning  at  7 p.m.  sharp 
attendees  will  be  divided  into 
small  groups  and  escorted 
into  studios.  Every  10  minutes 
a brass  fanfare  will  prompt  the 
visitors  to  move  on  to  the  next 
studio. 

Audiences  will  be  treated  to 
a roster  of  high  calibre  talent 
with  presentations  by 
distinguished  faculty, 
including  seminal  video 
artists  Lisa  Steele  and 
Kim  Tomczak.  Steele 
and  Tomczak  have  worked 
exclusively  in  collaboration 


since  1983  producing 
videotapes,  performances  and 
photo-text  works.  Both  teach 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  at  U of  T where  Steele 
is  also  associate  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Art. 

On  March  19  they  will  show 
works  from  an  exhibition 
currently  on  display  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany  called  This 
Text  / That  Image  / These 
words  / Those  pictures, 


featuring  anonymous  photos 
of  teenagers  and  business 
executives  who  answer  the 
question,  What  are  you  afraid 
of? 

“These  are  portraits  only 
partially  produced,”  Steele 
said.  “By  using  their  words  the 
viewer  then  has  to  complete 
the  portrait  without  the  usual 
cues,  such  as  a face  or  facial 
expression.  The  viewer  has  to 
complete  the  portrait 


themselves.”  Tomczak  added 
that  the  anonymity  ensures 
that  the  subjects  can  be  as 
honest  as  possible. 

The  pair  will  also  show  part 
of  their  four-channel  video 
installation,  Becoming ..., 
which  opened  recently  in 
Berlin.  This  installation 
juxtaposes  traditional 
architecture  styles  with 
the  radically  new  designs 
appearing  in  four  major  urban 


centres:  Vancouver,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Berlin.  The  films 
are  interrupted  with  jokes  that 
are  reminiscent  of  silent  film 
intertitles. 

Tomczak  said  the  event  is 
educational  for  him  because 
of  its  multidisciplinary  design. 
“People  are  crossing  lines  they 
wouldn’t  normally  in  this  one 
little  fun  evening.” 

Steele  said  it’s  the  building 
itself  that  makes  the  event  so 
special.  Erected  in  1875, 1 Spa- 
dina Crescent  has  a storied 
history.  For  example,  until 
recently  it  housed  the  Ontario 
division  of  the  Eye  Bank  of 
Canada.  It  also  functioned  as 
a military  hospital  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

“For  me  the  thrilling 
part  of  that  evening  is  the 
building  itself  — 1 Spadina 
Crescent,  the  old  gothic 
lady  of  campus,”  said 
Steele.  “Everyone  wants  to 
know  what  is  inside  and  so 
many  people  came  just  for 
that  reason  last  year. 

It’s  our  home  and  we 
love  to  show  people 
around.” 

Best  Kept  Secret  guests 
are  asked  to  use  the  east  side 
entrance  and  to  arrive  early. 
The  event  is  free,  but  the  size 
of  each  tour  group  will  be 
limited. 

The  Celebration  of  the  Arts 
runs  until  April  3 with  more 
than  100  events  across  all 
three  campuses. 


Guerilla  exhibition  appears  at  the  Faculty  of  Information 


Professors  Wendy  Duff  (left)  and  Cheryl  Meszaros  observe  a guerilla 
museum  exhibition,  mounted  by  unnamed  museology  students  at  the 
Faculty  of  Information. 


BY  KATHLEEN 
O'BRIEN 


A mysterious 
exhibition  has 

popped  up  in  cubby 
holes  at  the  Faculty 
of  Information. 

One  or  several 
museum  studies 
suspects  (a.k.a. 
graduate  students) 
set  up  an  inventive 
display,  otherwise 
known  as  a guerilla 
exhibition,  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the 
iSchool  at  140  St. 

George  St. 

About  a week 
ago,  confused  faculty  and  staff  noticed 
that  the  space  formerly  used  for  mail  had 
all  of  its  40  cubbyholes  filled  with 
homemade  miniature  museum  pieces. 
Some  of  the  items  on  display  include  a 
tiny  peanut  gallery  (real  peanuts 
decorated  to  resemble  art  patrons 
looking  at  paintings  mounted  on  the 
wall),  a coat  check  with  half-inch  fabric 
hangers,  an  On  Loan  sign,  the  world's 
tiniest  guest  book,  an  “ugliest  sweater” 
trophy,  rotting  fruit  (well,  okay,  staff 
removed  the  rotten  banana  peel)  and  a 
daycare  coat  rack  featuring  one-inch 


ceramic  shoes  and 
boots  with  thread 
laces. 

Professor  Cheryl 
Meszaros,  who 
teaches  the 
exhibition  course 
at  the  iSchool,  said, 
“This  is  delightful 
evidence  that  our 
strategy  of  critically 
engaged  praxis  is 
working.  This  is 
both  practice  at 
exhibition-making 
and  a reflexive 
piece  of  critical 
museology.  I say 
‘bravo’  to  the 
guerilla  curators!” 

A note  left  at  the  scene  said  the 
exhibition  was  made  in  celebration  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  museum 
studies  program:  “...the  artists  have 
seemed  to  ignore  all  pomp  and 
circumstance  that  may  surround  these 
events  and  have  made  their  own 
interpretation...” 

Professor  Wendy  Duff  said  she 
admires  the  “flash  mob”  mentality  of 
the  students.  “I  think  it’s  so  creative,  so 
innovative  and  just  a great  initiative  by 
someone  or  a few  of  them  in  the 
program.” 


A peanut  gallery,  literally. 


BOOKS 

The  following  are  books  by  U of 
T faculty  and  staff.  Where  there 
is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Bouncin’  with  Bartok: 

The  Incomplete  Works  of 
Richard  Twardzik,  by  Jack 
Chambers  (The  Mercury  Press; 
318  pages;  $19.95).  When 
piano  prodigy  Richard 
Twardzik  died  of  a heroin 
overdose  in  his  Paris  hotel 
room  at  the  age  of  24,  his 
recorded  legacy  amounted  to 
just  over  an  hour  of  exquisite, 
unique  music.  His  short  life 
intersected  many  colourful 
characters,  kindred  souls  in 
the  quest  for  truth  and  beauty 
in  20th-century  America. 
Twardzik’s  life  illuminates  the 
trials  of  the  artist  as  a young 
man  and  his  death  raises 
questions  that  haunt  us  to  this 
day.  His  music  stands  as  his 
monument,  as  unique  and 
exquisite  today  as  it  was  when 
he  created  it. 

Caring  for  the  World:  A 
Guidebook  to  Global 
Health  Opportunities,  by 

Paul  K.  Drain,  Stephen  A. 
Huffman,  Sara  E.  Pirtle  and 
Kevin  Chan*  (U  of  T Press;  256 
pages;  $65).  As  disparities  in 
health  care  continue  to  widen 
between  wealthy  and 
impoverished  nations,  an 
increasing  number  of  medical 
professionals  are  committing 
themselves  to  the  growing 
field  of  global  health.  This 
book  assembles  the  stories, 
experience  and  advice  of 
prominent  global  health 
practitioners  in  this  inspired 
guidebook  for  healthcare 
workers  who  are  interested  in 
— or  already  are  — improving 
the  lives  of  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Renaissance 
Medievalisms,  edited  by 
Konrad  Eisenbichler  (Centre 
for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies;  360 
pages;  $37).  In  the  wake  of 
the  extensive  debates  over 
terminology  that  have 
occupied  historians  of  the 
“Renaissance”  over  the  last 
few  decades,  there  seems  to 
be  some  movement  towards 
a compromise  that  postu- 
lates both  a rebirth  and  a 
multifaceted  continuum.  The 
articles  in  this  collection  seek 
to  contribute  to  the  ongoing 
debate  on  the  Renaissance 
and  further  our  understand- 
ing of  this  brilliant  period  in 
European  history  and  culture. 
The  collection’s  premise  is 
that  there  obviously  was  some 
continuity  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Renaissance  but 
also  that  the  world  did  change 
dramatically  and  this  change 
is  evident,  in  part,  in  the  ways 
in  which  the  “Renaissance” 
used,  adapted  and  mani- 
pulated its  “medieval” 
inheritance. 
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Sir  Andrew  Macphail:  The 
Life  and  Legacy  of  a 
Candian  Man  of  Letters, 

by  Ian  Ross  Robertson 
(McGill-Queen’s  University 
Press;  421  pages;  $49.95).  This 
book  deals  primarily  with 
Macphail  (1864-1938)  as  a 
literary  figure,  both  author 
and  journal  editor.  He  created 
and  edited  the  University 
Magazine  (1907-20),  the  most 
successful  quality  quarterly 
in  Canadian  history,  with  a 
circulation  that  peaked  at 
close  to  6,000.  McGill  Uni- 
versity’s first  professor  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  he  was 
also  founding  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal.  His  legacy  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  his  native 
Prince  Edward  Island  because 
of  his  advocacy  and  evocation 
of  rural  life  as  an  alternative  to 
urban,  industrial  society. 

Justifying  Our  Existence: 

A Study  in  Applied 
Phenomenology,  by 

Graeme  Nicholson  (U  of  T 
Press;  192  pages;  $55 
hardcover,  $24.95  paper). 

The  first  part  of  this  book 
argues  that  our  existence  is 
distinctively  constituted  as 
an  ability  to  be  and  that  this 
accounts  for  our  concern 
to  justify  it.  These  points 
are  demonstrated  with 
considerable  dependence  on 
the  philosophers  Kierkegaard 
and  Heidegger.  Later  chapters 
of  the  book  describe  more 
concretely  some  of  our 
strategies  for  justifying 
our  being  that  appear  in 
economic,  moral,  political 
and  religious  life. 

The  Fun  Factory:  the 
Keystone  Film  Company 
and  the  Emergence  of 
Mass  Culture,  by  Rob  King 
(University  of  California  Press; 
376  pages;  $60  US  hardcover, 
$24.95  US  paper).  From  its 
founding  in  1912,  the  short- 
lived Keystone  Film  Company 
made  an  indelible  mark  on 
American  popular  culture 
with  its  high-energy  comic 
shorts.  Even  as  Keystone 
brought  "lowbrow”  comic 
traditions  to  the  screen,  the 
studio  also  played  a key  role  in 
formulating  those  traditions 
for  a new,  cross-cultural 
audience.  This  book  explores 
the  dimensions  of  the  process, 
arguing  for  a new  under- 
standing of  working-class 
sensibilities  within  early 
cinematic  mass  culture. 

Confession,  by  Lee  Gowan 
(Knopf  Canada;  272  pages; 
$29.95).  This  powerful  novel 
portrays  the  struggle  between 


fate  and  faith.  In  the  suffo- 
cating town  of  Broken  Head, 
Saskatchewan,  Dwight  Forese 
confesses  to  having  killed  his 
father  in  a duel,  maintaining 
that  he  was  avenging  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  But 
when  the  coroner  rules  the 
woman’s  death  an  accident, 
Dwight’s  certainty  is 
shattered.  In  the  tale  that 
follows,  he  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  violent  legacy 
he  has  inherited  with  what 
it  will  take  to  forge  a new 
life  for  himself  — and  the 
complicated  relationships 
with  the  various  townspeople 
that  develop  as  a result. 

The  Event  of  the  Thing: 
Derrida’s  Post-Decon- 
structive  Realism,  by 

Michael  Marder  (U  of  T Press; 
208  pages;  $45).  Jacques 
Derrida’s  writings  often 
embed  the  key  themes  of 
deconstruction  in  a notion  of 
the  thing.  This  book  is  the 
most  complete  examination 
to  date  of  Derrida’s  under- 
standing of  thinghood 
and  its  crucial  role  in  psycho- 
analysis, ethics,  literary 
theory,  esthetics  and 
Marxism.  An  illuminating 
analysis  of  Derrida  and 
phenomenology,  this  book  is 
an  innovative  and  compelling 
study  of  a crucial  aspect  of  one 
of  the  21st  century’s  greatest 
thinkers. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA 
FERGUSON 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Amateur  photographers, 

take  note:  the  Bulletin  and  the 
eBulletin  will  be  holding  their 
second  annual  photo  compe- 
tition from  Jan.  25  to  March 
9. 

The  contest  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  U of  T’s 
upcoming  Celebration  of  the 
Arts,  March  19  to  April  3.  The 
winning  photos  will  appear 
in  the  March  24  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  and  in  issues  of 
the  twice-weekly  eBulletin 
beginning  March  24. 

Amateur  photographers  are 
invited  to  submit 
photographs  to  the  Bulletin  in 
one  of  five  categories: 

1.  Flora  and  fauna  (including 
pets) 

2.  Campus 

3.  Travel 

4.  People 

5.  Cellphone  photos 

The  Bulletin’s  professional 
design  team  will  judge  the 
entries.  Winners  will  be 
chosen  for  each  category 
and  one  of  the  five  winning 
photos  will  be  awarded  the 


In  the  university  as  in 

Canadian  society  generally, 
the  current  economic  crisis 
is  making  existing  systemic 
inequities  more  visible  and 
more  serious.  For  years  now, 
students  have  been  paying 
increasingly  high  tuition  fees 
to  sit  in  increasingly  crowded 
classrooms  — while  tenure- 
track  and  tenured  faculty  have 
been  receiving  very  decent  pay 
increases. 

The  current  endowment 
fund  crisis  will  worsen  this 
inequity,  since  faculty  who 
have  obtained  endowed 
chairs  will  still  be  paid,  while 
fellowships  and  bursaries  not 
already  committed  will  be 
severely  curtailed. 

We  would  like  to  propose 
that  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  work 
with  the  administration  to 
put  in  place  a two-year  salary 
freeze  for  all  faculty  and 
administrators  currently 
earning  over  $ 100,000/year, 
a freeze  (affecting  merit  pay 
as  well  as  across-the  -board 
increases)  to  take  effect  as 
of  July  1, 2009,  with  the 
resulting  savings  being 
devoted  to  fellowships  and 
bursaries. 


grand  prize.  The  grand  prize 
winner  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  five  category 

winners  and  will  have  the 

’ 

opportunity  to  showcase  a 
selection  of  their  photos  on 
the  back  page  of  the  Bulletin. 

No  more  than  two  entries 
per  category  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  individual. 
Entries  should  be  submitted 
by  e-mail  to  bulletin.photo@ 
utoronto.ca.  All  entrants  will 
be  asked  to  sign  a photo 
release  form  allowing  use  of 


Some  colleagues  might  say, 

If  your  conscience  is  bothering 
you,  why  don’t  you  just  make 
a donation  for  a fellowship? 
But  in  the  university  as  in 
society  at  large,  philanthropy 
has  never  been  a cure 
for  systemic  inequality. 
Donations  may  provide  some 
band-aids  here  and  there, 
often  in  areas  that  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  in  need. 

A general  salary  freeze  for 
those  already  making  a 
comfortable  salary,  by 
contrast,  is  a more  equitable 
as  well  as  more  efficient 
measure. 

Any  colleagues  wanting 
to  support  this  move  should 
send  an  email  with  their  name 
and  affiliation  to  Professor 
Mariana  Valverde 
(m . valverde@utoronto . ca) . 

MARIANA  VALVERDE, 
CRIMINOLOGY;  TONY  DOOB, 
CRIMINOLOGY;  ROSEMARY 
GARTNER,  CRIMINOLOGY;  JOE 
HERMER,  SOCIOLOGY,  UTSC; 
VALERIE  TARASUK,  NUTRITIONAL 
SCIENCES;  BLAKE  POLAND,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SCIENCES;  JACK  QUARTER, 
OISE/UT;  AUDREY  MACKLIN,  LAW; 
JIM  PHILLIPS,  LAW;  DAVID 
HULCHANSKI,  SOCIAL  WORK. 


the  photos  in  the  Bulletin, 
eBulletin  and  other  university 
websites  or  publications. 
Entries  should  include: 

1.  Photographer’s  name  and 
university  contact  infor- 
mation 

2.  Identification  of  the 
subject(s) 

3.  A brief  description  of  the 
work 

Take  this  opportunity 
to  show  your  skill  to  your  coll- 
eagues and  to  share  your  talents 
with  the  U of  T community. 


Last  year's  winning  entry,  boats  in  Vietnam,  taken  by  Leslie 
Bush. 


Take  your  best  shot  - it's  photo 
contest  time 
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www.biryanfhouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a ia  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 

Thromboembolism  Team 

Blood  Clots: 

What  Everyone  Should  Know 

Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Blood  Clot  Awareness 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  5,  2009  6:30  - 8:30  P.M. 

* It’s  Not  Just  About  Air  Travel:  Dispelling  Blood  Clot 
Myths  & Seeing  the  Big  Picture  - Lynn  Riley, 

Registered  Nurse 

* Managing  Anticoagulant  Medication:  What’s  Involved 
& What’s  New  - Bill  Bartle,  Pharmacist 

* What  Can  Be  Done  to  Prevent  Blood  Clots:  Information 
for  Everyone  - Dr.  Bill  Geerts,  Head,  Sunnybrook 
Thromboembolism  Team 

Moderator:  Dr.  Peeter  Poldre,  Vice  President,  Education  and 

Medical  Affairs 

Please  RSVPyour  attendance  by  March  3,  2009 

Phone:  416.480.4117  e-mail:  speaker. series@sunnybrook.ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking,  Garage  One 

Thursday,  March  5,  2009  6:30  - 8:30 pan. 

McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Bayview  Campus 

E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 


Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


UOFT 

STAFF  & 
FACULTY 

v;  v ' |j 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENOIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHQTIC  FOOTWEAR; 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  1 00% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• Genera!  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  cail  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 


Pel  416-441-9742 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All 
inclusive  pricing,  www.siikwoodproper 
ties.com  or  e-mail  furnishedrentals® 
silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410-7561. 
(Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/shortterm.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U ofT  with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Cal! 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour 
security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Personal  attention  to  your 
needs.  416-920-1473.  www.celebrity 
condoservices.com 

College-Spadina.  Renovated,  spacious 
live/work  loft.  Hardwood  floors,  10'  ceil- 
ings, crown  moldings,  skylights,  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  central  air  condition- 
ing, intercom,  sundeck.  One  bedroom 
plus  studio.  Approximately  1,350  sq.  ft. 
$1 ,996/month.  A must  see!  Call  Teresa, 
416-598-2811,  ext.  26,  E-mail:  teresafusca 
©rogers.com 

Avenue/Dupont  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

New  faculty  housing:  Three-bedroom 
house  on  campus  available  immediately 
for  a newly  appointed  tenure-stream 
faculty  member.  Please  visit 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 
new_facultyJnfo.htm  and,  if  you  qualify 
for  the  program,  please  contact 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Barristers  and  Solicitors,  Notaries  Public 


* WILLS 


phone; 

fax: 


(416)  961-745! 
(416)  961-5966 


205-65  Weilesiey  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  i G7 

www.bwaikerlaw.com 


Reasonable  Fees 

• Remarkable  Service 

» Since  1992 


the  faculty  housing  co-ordinator  new- 
faculty.realestate@utoronto.ca  for  fur- 
ther details. 

Danforth/Woodbine.  4-bedroom  house 
for  rent  $1,750  + utilities.  Clean,  freshly 
painted.  Basement  laundry.  No  smok- 
ers, no  pets  please.  Friendly  owners  live 
next  door.  See  also  www.viewit.ca,  ViT 
77627.  Contact  Karen  at  416-467-1661. 

St.  George  and  Bloor.  Two-bedroom,  2- 
storey  apartment  available  Feb.  1,  2009. 
Ensuite  laundry,  underground  parking. 
Steps  to  U of  T,  subway,  Bloor  St.  One- 
year  lease  or  longer  possible.  Non- 
smokers  only,  no  pets  preferred.  $1,900 
plus  utilities.  Call  Susan  Krever,  sales 
rep,  Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate,  416-925- 
9191. 

Forest  Hill  Village.  Clean,  quiet  2-bed- 
room  with  basement,  patio,  garden,  fire- 
place, hardwood  floors,  parking,  close 
most  amenities.  Available  February. 
Jccbb3@aol.com 

Luxury  furnished  two  storey  Duplex 
apartment.  Prime  location  five-minute 
walk  to  U of  T in  landmark  building  with 
private  entrance.  Fully  sound-  and  fire- 
proofed new  construction.  Own  heat, 
A/C  system.  Stainless  appliances,  ensuite 
laundry  roof  deck  and  parking. 
www.torontoannexrentai.ca;  Bill,  647- 
885-5059. 

Leslie/Steeles.  Renovated  one-bedroom 
apartment,  separate  entrance,  parking, 
cable,  bus  to  subway,  available  immedi- 
ately. Quiet  neighbourhood.  Ideal  for 
academic  couple.  $875/month  inclusive. 
Tel:  416-493-5988. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Beautifully  renovat- 
ed detached  home.  3 bedrooms,  2 
baths,  garage.  All  appliances  included. 
Walk  to  Subway.  10-minute  ride  to  St. 
George  station.  $2, 450/month.  No  stu- 
dents please.  416-875-0499. 
ds!owey@sympatico.ca 

Bright  furnished  apartment:  Well-fur- 
nished one-bedroom  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home,  five-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor  Street.  Shared  entrance 
to  the  house.  For  one  person  only,  non 
smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $1,000  per  month 
includes  utilities.  Available  March.  416- 
920-3753.  peterpaulmancini@yahoo.ca 

ANNEX.  Charming  fully  renovated  1- 
bedroom  basement  apartment.  Fully  fur- 
nished/equipped, separate  entrance, 
new  maple  kitchen,  ensuite  bath  and 
laundry,  Mexican  tile.  Gorgeous  park, 
steps  to  subway,  U of  T,  library,  pool, 
shops.  No  smoking/pets.  $1,250 
including  cable/utilities.  416-535-1584. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 


www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.corn;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

• Vacation  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Lovely  country 
house  on  water  available  for  holidays. 
Weekend,  weekly,  monthly  rates. 
See  www.pinehillcottage.ca.  Contact 
lmacdowe@interhop.net 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl 
@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
menthunting services  too,  www.paris- 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

Charming  house  for  rent  in  the  south  of 
France:  www.leparadis.com  or  www. 
gite-catherine.com  or  647-344-6718. 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room  flat,  sleeps  8,  for  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com 
or  call  Jules  Bloch  at  416-469-0367. 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  che  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.  1 i brary.  uto  to  n to . ca/  ne  wco  m e rs/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 
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Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098; 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 


lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935  ext.3321.  smaddocks@ 
sympatico.ca  Sarah  Maddocks 

COMMENSAL  VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
655  Bay  St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute 
walk  from  Dundas  subway.  See  new 
customer  incentive  on  the  website 
www.commensal.ca  416-596-9364. 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  serv- 
ices. Direct  insurance  billing  available 
for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite 
1100.  416-929-6958.  www.Pacific 

Wellness.ca 

Registered  Psychologist  & Former 
Associate  Professor  Dr.  Becky 
Liddle.  Individual  and  couples  coun- 
selling. Pre-tenure  anxiety,  work/life 
balance,  academic  productivity, 
depression,  anxiety,  LGBT,  survivor 
issues,  general  psychotherapy. 
University  health  plan  reimburses.  Bloor 
& St.  George  or  Woodbine  & Danforth. 
Evenings  available.  More  information 
at  www.BeckyLiddle.ca  647-989-1555. 

Miscellany 

Editorial  Services  Professional  proof- 
reading/copy editing  and  related  servic- 


es. References  include  Environment 
Canada  and  In  The  Hills  magazine. 
Flexible  timing.  Editors'  Association  of 
Canada  rates.  Contact  Susan  Robb  at 
416-789-9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@ 
rogers.com 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up 
to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70). 
Your  phone  number/e-mail 
address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa 
or  Mastercard  is  acceptable. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  the 
Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Catherine  Ngai,  Strategic 
Communications  Department,  21 
King's  College  Circle,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone.  To  receive  a 
tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416) 
9/8-0260  or  e-mail  cat.ngai® 
uforonto.ca. 


Shoot  to  Win 

Take  part  in  the  2nd  annua! 

Bulletin/eBulletin  Photo  Contest 

and  score  a printed  display  of  your  work,  plus  online  exposure. 

The  contest  runs  from  ian.  28  to  March  9. 

Submit  entries  online  to  bulletin.photo@utoronto.ca 

Photo  categories: 

1.  Flora  and  fauna  (including  pets) 

2.  Campus 

3.  Travel 

4.  People 

5.  Cellphone  photos 
No  more  than  2 entries  per  person  per  category. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.news.utoronto.ca/campus-news/ 
take-part-in-bulletinebulletin-photo-contest.html 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and 
opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of 
the  community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or 
discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 
41 6-978-701 6 elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


SuMMer  JoVs 


m Uu  Trillium 

High  Ropes  m Counselors  • Nurses  • Lifeguards  • Kitchen 


Apply  www.CAMPTRILLIUM.COM 

Online! 1-888-999-CAMP  (2267) 

The  Toronto  Vintage  Clothing  and  Textile 
18*  Annual  Show  & Sale 


Saturday,  March  7,  2009 
10:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

The  CIMIB  centre 

1929  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
(formerly  held  at  Enoch  Turner  schoolhousel 
Partial  proceeds  to  be  donated  to: 

The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  & The  Canadian  Cancer  Society 

www.torontovintageshow.com 

Contact:  June  C Troy  * 905-666-0523  • Email:  junetroy@sympatico.ca 


Katrina  McHugh 

Sales  Representative 
Committed  to  Service 

Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 
kmchugh@graydonhiU.com 


CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE  AND  HERBAL  CLINIC 


> Pain  Relief,  Arthritis 

• Infertility,  Menopause,  Menstrual  P 

• Male  Problems 

• Depression,  Stress,  insomnia 

• Migraine  Headache 

• Allergies,  Asthma,  Sinusitis 

• Skin  Problems 

• High  Blood  Pressure/ Cholesterol 

• Diabetes 

• Fatigue 

Acupuncture,  Chinese  Herbs,  Cosmetic  Acupuncture,  Reflexology,  R.M.T. 

Dr.  Chao  Wang  Dr.  Lei  Cao  Dr.  Yartli  Cao 

C.M.D.,  M.Sc,  Dr.Ac.,  Ph.D.  C.M.D.,  Dr.Ac  C.M.D.,  DrAc. 

• From  a family  with  4 generations  practicing  Chinese  Medicine 

• Trained  in  Chinese  & Western  medicine  with  over  20  years  clinical  experience 

• Board  Directors  of  Chinese  Medicine  & Acupuncture  Association  of  Canada 

• Authors  of  over  40  published  medical  science  papers 

93j.Bat  rest  3450Cavstfi  Rd  62  s i Street 

loranu- M5R  JG5  Mississauga  1 S3 166  foionto  M2R  2A5 

M..:  (416)  640-9166  : Tel:  (905)  27S-82S8  Tel:  (416)  227-1686 


www.chinesehealthway.com 


FREE  CONSULTATION 

MOST  GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERS 


ACADEMIC  RETREAT? 

ISLAND  LODGE  ON  GEORGIAN  BAY.  SLEEPS  20. 

2 MOTOR  BOATS  PLUS  2 CANOES. 

Available  May,  June  and  September. 

4 DAYS  (3  NIGHTS)  - $1,500. 

Optional  meal  catering  extra. 

View  at:  loraineclub.com. 

JACK  705-375-0978. 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

I • 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 
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: . Packing,  ■ Moving  & Shipping  Supplies  for  any  Occasion  - 
and  the  Highest  Quality  Customer  Senfea  in  the  Business! 

Free  Parking  • Free  Delivery 

Why  shop  anywhere  else? 
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THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U,S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  a U.S.  citizen?  Have  you  neglected 
to  file  more  than  one  year's  prior  U.S.  tax  returns? 

I will  file  and  get  you  up  to  date  without  incurring 
any  U.S.  interest  or  penalties,  if  you  qualify. 

I have  been  helping  professors,  faculty,  staff 
and  students  in  minimizing  their  taxes,  maximizing 
their  deductions  and  solving  their  Canadian 
and  U.S.  income  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Accountant 
Tel:  416-485-6069 
E-mail:  ssross@on.aibn.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  2G4 


\^oMny  &tv»v  TORONTO  Ml DTOWN 


Hot  rooms  for  a coo!  price.  Stay  warm,  stay  close. 


Toronto,  ON  M5S  1V8 


280  Bfoor  Street  West  at 


OFFERING  UofT  the  best  rate.... EVERYDAY!! 


Adjacent  to  the  Jackman  Humanities  Building  (former  Medical  Arts  Building)  3nd  St. George 
Subway  Station.  OISE  and  Varsity  Stadium,  The  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  Midtown,  on  Bloor  Slreet 
West  between  St.  George  and  Huron  Street,  is  the  preferred  address  for  your  UofT  guest. 


LECTURES 


The  Lives  and  Lessons 
of  Lester  Pearson. 

Monday,  February  23 

Andrew  Cohen,  author  of  Pearson 
biography;  annual  Keith  Davey  lecture. 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  Victoria 
University,  93  Charles  St.  W.  4:30  p.m. 
Victoria  University 

In  Search  of  the 
Last  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Wednesday,  February  24 

Prof.  Sharon  Herbert,  University  of 
Michigan.  Victoria  College  Chapel, 

73  Queen's  Park  Cres.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Society 

Worlds  in  Collision:  Early  Cities 
and  Warfare  in  Northern  Syria 
During  the  Fourth  Millennium  BC. 
Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof.  Clemens  Reichel,  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  civilizations. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences  Centre, 

5 Bancroft  Ave.  8 p.m.  Canadian 
Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies 


CO  Lid  QUIA 


Was  Patrick  James  Whelan  a 
Fenian  and  Did  He  Assassinate 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee? 
Wednesday,  February  11 

Prof.  David  Wilson,  history;  history 
graduate-faculty  series.  2098  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  History 


SEMINARS 


Towards  a Comparative 
Ethnography  of  Economic 
Recession:  Yogyakarta 
(Indonesia)  in  the  1930s, 

1960s  and  1990s. 

Tuesday,  February  10 

Prof.  Ben  White,  University  of 
Amsterdam.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Asian  Institute  and  International 
Studies 

Post-Colonial  Studies 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Thursday,  February  12 

Kerstin  Oloff,  independent  scholar.  2002 
Wilson  Hall,  New  College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Caribbean  Studies 

Air  Quality  Monitoring  and 
Reporting  in  Ontario:  Fostering  a 
False  Sense  of  Security. 
Thursday,  February  12 

Gord  Miller,  environmental 
commissioner  of  Ontario.  108  Health 
Sciences  Building,  155  College  St. 

4:10  p.m.  Environment 

The  Handsome  Usher  How 
Jacques  Sireulde  Built  a Literary 
Career  Through  the  Literary 
Societies  of  16th-Century  Rouen. 
Friday,  February  13 
Dylan  Reid,  CRRS  fellow.  205  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  3:30  to  5 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Tumour  Suppression 
and  Morphogenesis  in 
Drosophila  epithelia. 

Friday,  February  20 

Prof.  David  Bilder,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems 
Biology 

Defending  Scholastic  Learning: 
Jerome  de  Hangest  Takes  on 
Agrippa's  De  incertitudine  (1532). 
Friday,  February  20 

Prof.  Mark  Crane,  Nipissing  University. 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Nod  Proteins  in  Innate 
and  Adaptive  Immunity. 

Monday,  February  23 

Prof.  Dana  Philpott,  immunology.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Good  Governance  for  Local 
Environment  and  Heallti 


Decision-Making:  Insights 
From  Two  Case  Communities. 
Tuesday,  February  24 

David  Nobel,  2DegreesC.  51  University 
College.  1:15  to  2:45  p.m.  Urban  Health 
Initiatives 

Our  Caribbean:  A Gathering 
of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Writing 
From  the  Antilles. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Thomas  Glave,  Binghamton;  Rinaldo 
Walcott,  0ISE/UT;  Wesley  Crichlow, 
University  of  Ontario  Institute  of 
Technology;  and  others;  book  launch. 
William  Doo  Auditorium  New  College. 

7 p.m.  Caribbean  Studies,  Women  & 
Gender  Studies,  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies  and  Toronto  Women's 
Bookstore 

What  Is  a Geriatric  Syndrome 
and  Why  Does  It  Matter  Anyway? 
Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof.  Barry  Goldiist,  Division  of 
Geriatric  Medicine.  Suite  106,  222 
College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life 
Course  & Aging 

Chronic:  North  American 
African  Literatures  and  Disease 
Management. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Andrea  Stone,  HCTP  doctoral  fellow, 
alumni,  speaker;  Prof.  Fiona  Miller, 
health  policy,  management  and 
evaluation,  discussant;  Andrea 
Charise,  HCTP  doctoral  fellow,  English, 
moderator.  696  Health  Sciences 
Building,  155  College  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 


MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Canada  and  Japan  After 
80  Years  of  Bilateral  Relations. 
Friday,  March  13 

Session  I:  The  History  and  Future  of 
Canada-Japan  Relations;  Session  2: 
Canada  and  Japan:  Middle  Powers  or 
Principal  Powers?;  Session  3:  The 
Environment  and  the  Global  Economy; 
Session  4:  Canada,  Japan  and  Global 
Security.  Vivan  & David  Campbell 


Dependability.  Dedication,  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High  Volume 


Multifunction 


Scanners 


fax  Machines 


Buyer's  Laboratory  Inc. 
"2606  Pick  of  the  Year  - 
Outstanding  Achievement 
for  Exceptional  Value  in 
Colour  Laser  Primers " 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


multifunction  systems  * colour  • high  volume  * fax  machines  • printers  * scanners 
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Conference  Facility.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Trudeau  Centre  for  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies  and  Asian  Institute 


pusic 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Jazz. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 


ImagiNation: 

New  Cultural  Topographies. 

To  March  1 

This  exhibition  features  works  by 
a diverse  range  of  contemporary 
Canadian  artists  whose  works 
express  some  of  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  Canadian  identity. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 

10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to 

5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
The  Way  I Are. 

To  March  1 

Works  by  Valerie  Blass,  Anthony 
Burnham,  Robert  Fones,  Martin 
Gotland,  Jen  Hutton,  Kelly  Jazvac, 

John  Massey,  Elizabeth  McIntosh, 
Planningtorock  and  Tony  Romano; 
curated  by  Katie  Bethune-Leaman. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to  5 p.m. 

E.J.  PRATT  LIBRARY 
VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Paintings  and  Drawings 
by  Watermarks. 

To  March  1 

Exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Watermarks  (previously  The  Franklin 
Four):  Wendy  Bannerman,  Alan  Horne, 
Janet  Ellis  Kaye  and  Bev  Morgan. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 

6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 
p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
To  March  14 
Dry  as  Dust? 

18th  and  19th  Century  Art 

This  exhibition  highlights  academic  and 
genre  painting  from  the  University  College 
and  U of  T collections  and  shows  that 
such  works  still  have  much  to  offer. 


COMMITTEES 


CHAIR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  & PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
A search  committee  has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga 

to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  & Physical  Sciences  effective 
July  1.  Members  are:  Professors  Gage  Averill,  vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean 
(chair);  Michael  Luke,  chair,  physics,  St.  George  campus;  Marla  Sokolowski,  biology, 
UTM;  Alison  Fleming,  acting  vice-principal  (research),  UTM;  and  Ciaudiu  Gardinaru, 
David  McMillen,  Jochen  Halfar  and  John  Lester,  chemical  and  physical  sciences, 
UTM;  and  Rubina  Lewis,  laboratory  co-ordinator,  chemical  and  physical  sciences, 
UTM;  and  Walter  Russell  Algar,  graduate  student,  and  Eleonora  Petryayeva, 
undergraduate  student,  UTM. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  community  by  Feb.  17.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Professor  Gage  Averill,  vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean.  Room  3125, 
South  Building,  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga. 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  * Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


e it  four  legacy. 


Ask  us  how  to  make  a planned  gift  to  U of  T. 

tel:  416-978-3846 
e-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 
www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


Hi  UNIVERSITY  OF 

S TORONTO 


The  Malcove  Vision. 

The  range,  breadth  and  underlying 
consistency  of  Lillian  Malcove's 
esthetic  vision  is  explored  in  this 
exhibition  of  rarely  seen  objects  from 
the  collection. 

Figure,  Form  and  Ground. 

This  exhibition  highlights  paintings  and 
drawings  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College  collections. 
Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 
Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 
Wes  Jones: 

Works  From  El  Segundo. 

To  April  18 

The  exhibition  surveys  design  by  the 
acclaimed  practice  of  Jones,  Partners: 
Architecture.  Projects  selected  from 
the  last  decade  explore  future 
possibilities  for  single  and  multi-unit 
housing  at  a variety  of  scales.  Included 
are  models,  drawings,  renderings  and 
spreads  from  the  latest  J,P:A 
monograph.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 
p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Werner  Pfeiffer  (Censor,  Villain, 
Provocateur,  Experimenter): 

Book  Objects  and  Artist  Books. 
To  May  1 

This  exhibition,  the  first  travelling 
exhibition  of  the  artist  books  and  book- 
objects  of  Werner  Pfeiffer,  features  30 
objects  made  by  Pfeiffer  using  real 
books.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 


Workshop 


“It  offers  a sanctuary”-  Toronto  Life 

“There  are  some  good  reasons  for  being  here”  - National  Post 
“High  hopes  for  Mt.  Everest”  - Now  Magazine 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Evepest  flesteupssrt 

**^0f*Ww'*  Taste  of  Himalayas 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  become 

“Best  of  Toronto”-AW,  November  2007 

469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A9  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


BS  Victoria  university 

&J*.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

13th  Annual  Keith  Davey  Lecture 


The  Lives  and  Lessons 


delivered  by  Andrew  Cohen 

Author  of  the  critically  acclaimed  biography 

Lester  B.  Pearson 
Named  one  of  the  Globe  and  Mail’s 
top  1 00  books  for  2008 

Monday,  February  23,  2009 
4:30  p.m. 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre 
93  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto 

FREE 

General  Admission 
Doors  open  at  4:20  p.m. 

For  more  information  visit  www.vicu.utoronto.ca 


Professional  Family  Foot  care 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOUCS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ ' 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ^ 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  Si.  Michael’s  Hospital 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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BY  MICHAEL  SMITH 


Floor  3A  of  the  venerable  Banting 
Institute  on  College  Street  looks  like 
any  other  biochemical  lab  in  the 
world.  Refrigerators  hum,  technicians 
titrate  and  researchers  cogitate  at 
workbenches  separated  by  ceiling- 
high  storage  cabinets.  Lab  gear  fills  the 
shelves  along  the  walls  and  there’s  a 
continuous  buzz  of  intellectual  activity. 

This  is  the  Toronto  home  of  the 
Structural  Genomics  Consortium, 
an  international  non-profit  research 
group.  As  ordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the 
consortium’s  lab  is  actually  the  centre 
of  what  director  and  CEO  Aled 
Edwards  hopes  will  be  a new  way  of 
doing  the  science  of  drug  discovery. 

Edwards,  a 46-year-old  professor  of 
structural  biology,  sprawls  on  his  office 
sofa,  props  sandal-shod  feet  on  a coffee 
table  and  notes  that  “there  are  dark 
days  coming  for  the  development 
of  new  medicines.”  Only  one  drug 
candidate  in  10  makes  it  through 
the  hideously  expensive  clinical  trials 
process  and  last  year  only  17  new 
medications  received  regulatory 
approval  to  be  sold  in  the  North 
American  market.  That  “discouraging 
number”  is  the  lowest  in  recent  history, 
Edwards  says. 

A key  barrier,  he  says,  is  the  misuse 
of  intellectual  property  claims.  Edwards 
argues  that  too  many  scientists  and 
corporations  turn  discoveries  that 
should  be  available  to  everyone  into 
their  own  secret  possessions.  This  is 
where  the  consortium  comes  in. 

With  financing  from  industry, 
governments  and  trusts,  the  group 
aims  to  identify  the  three-dimensional 
structures  of  2,400  key  human  proteins 
(as  well  as  a few  from  human  parasites) 
and  then  make  them  publicly  available. 
Anyone  could  then  use  the  protein 
structures  for  any  purpose  — even  to 
create  profit-making  drugs. 

The  idea  runs  counter  to  the  pre- 
vailing industrial  ethos  of  patenting 
every  discovery  and  innovation,  no 
matter  how  minor,  as  soon  as  possible, 
if  only  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
competition. 

Comparing  the  two  approaches, 
Edwards  says  opening  up  knowledge 
of  human  proteins  to  the  world  is 
"certainly  the  right  way  to  go.” 

For  most  of  us,  protein  is  what  we 
need  for  a balanced  diet,  along  with 
fruits  and  vegetables.  But  to  a 
biomedical  researcher,  proteins 
are  simply  us.  Most  of  the  organic 
compounds  in  the  human  body  are 
proteins  (DNA  is  one  vitally  important 
exception)  made  up  of  combinations  of 
simpler  chemicals  called  amino  acids. 

The  estimated  22,000  human 
proteins  carry  messages  between 
and  within  cells.  They  recognize 
and  communicate  with  each  other 
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Faster  and  more  open  collaboration 
among  scientists  could  yield 
a wealth  of  discoveries 


in  complicated  ways  that  are  largely 
determined  by  their  shape.  The  three- 
dimensional  structure  of  a protein 
governs  how  it  interacts  with  the  rest 
of  its  biochemical  world. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  proteins  are 
targets  for  drug  development.  Choose 
the  right  protein,  block  it  or  enhance  it 
properly,  and  you  have  a medication. 


movement.  Such  open  innovation 
systems  “demonstrate  that  greater  value 
can  be  realized  when  firms  selectively 
share  their  intellectual  property,”  says 
Don  Tapscott,  an  adjunct  professor  at 
U of  T’s  Rotman  School  of  Management. 

With  open  software,  a program's  code 
is  made  publicly  available,  allowing 
computer  engineers  anywhere  to  work 
on  it,  leading  in  theory  to  better 


But  it’s  not  really  that  simple  — witness 
the  90  per  cent  failure  rate  of  potential 
drugs. 

The  current  intellectual  property 
model  doesn't  make  it  any  easier.  For 
example,  about  20  per  cent  of  potential 
drugs  fail  because  they  turn  out  to  be 
toxic  in  humans.  A test  that  could 
predict  toxicity  would  therefore  be 
useful  to  a drug  company  and  would 
probably  increase  its  success  rate. 

But  that  “Toxotest”  — as  Edwards 
calls  the  hypothetical  discovery  — 
would  be  only  a first  version,  an 
initial  draft.  The  drug  company  that 
developed  it  would  almost  certainly 
keep  it  under  wraps,  preventing  the 
cross-pollination  of  ideas  that  might 
revise  it  and  improve  it. 

Under  a model  of  open  innovation, 
the  test  would  be  made  freely  available. 
Researchers  all  over  the  world  would 
be  encouraged  to  use  it  and,  more 
important,  to  make  it  better  — not 
for  monetary  reward  but  for  public 
recognition  and  scientific  kudos.  The 
result,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  that 
all  companies  developing  medications 
would  have  a better  chance  of  success- 
fully navigating  them  through  clinical 
trials. 

In  some  respects,  the  idea  of  a more 
collaborative  scientific  method  is 
similar  to  the  open-source  software 


software  programs.  The  practice  seems 
to  bear  out  the  theory  — the  popular 
Firefox  web  browser  is  an  example  of  an 
open-source  program  that  competes  on 
roughly  equal  terms  with  Microsoft’s 
proprietary  Internet  Explorer. 

In  physics,  scientists  have  been  using 
an  open  approach  for  years.  They  post 
early  drafts  of  papers  online  in  “pre- 
print” archives.  Eventually,  after  much 
back-and-forth,  some  of  the  research 
goes  on  to  formal  peer-reviewed 
publication.  The  online  process,  as 
Tapscott  observes,  ferrets  out  flaws  and 
confirms  validity  much  faster  than  in 
the  old  days  when  all  research  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  paper  journals. 

Tapscott  believes  the  potential  for  a 
more  collaborative  approach  to  science 
extends  far  beyond  drug  discovery.  “A 
new  economics  of  intellectual  property 
is  starting  to  take  shape,”  he  says. 
“Increasingly  (and  to  a degree 
paradoxically)  firms  in  electronics, 
biotechnology  and  other  fields  find 
that  maintaining  and  defending  a 
proprietary  system  of  intellectual 
property  often  cripples  their  ability 
to  create  value.” 

Tapscott  argues  that  the  existing 
proprietary  system  is  starting  to  topple 
under  its  own  weight  of  secrecy.  In  its 
place  will  be  more  open  sharing,  using 
Web  2.0  tools  such  as  blogs,  wikis, 


shared  bookmarks  and  tagging. 

Surprising  as  it  may  sound,  the 
notion  of  scientific  collaboration  is 
relatively  recent.  The  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  the  Greek  whose  name 
is  associated  with  the  famous  theorem 
about  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of 
a right-angle  triangle,  collaborated 
among  themselves,  but  were  forbidden 
to  reveal  their  secrets  to  outsiders. 

But  in  modern  times,  scientists  have 
been  rewarded  — by  acclaim,  tenure 
and  sometimes  cash  — - for  publish- 
ing their  work.  And  publication  is 
traditionally  the  first  step  in  what 
is  a kind  of  slow  collaboration  with 
other  scientists  all  over  the  world. 

Edwards  says  that  what  his  con- 
sortium is  doing  in  its  three  labs 
in  Toronto,  England  and  Sweden 
falls  within  this  slowly  collaborative 
tradition.  The  difference  now  is  that 
they  want  to  speed  things  up.  So,  when 
he  and  his  colleagues  have  identified 
the  shape  of  a protein  — as  they  have 
done  for  more  than  700  proteins  so 
far  — they  immediately  deposit  the 
information  in  a protein  data  bank. 

Publications  follow  later,  Edwards 
says,  but  they’re  still  an  essential  part 
of  the  process.  The  time-honoured 
practice  of  peer  review  ensures  that  any 
findings  are  scientifically  valid.  And 
for  the  author,  publication  in  a peer- 
reviewed  journal  confers  respect  from 
peers.  Since  most  scientists  don't 
choose  their  line  of  work  for  the 
money,  there  need  to  be  other  rewards. 

"The  buzz  for  scientists  is  when 
everybody  knows  that  you  discovered 
something,”  Edwards  says.  “That’s 
what  drives  us.” 

Not  everyone  is  convinced  the  open 
approach  will  work,  however.  Some 
universities  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a blockbuster  discovery,  even 
though  the  odds  are  extremely  low.  If 
they  continue  to  focus  on  that  small 
probability,  says  Edwards,  the  science 
will  grind  to  a halt.  Most  corporations 
(with  some  laudable  exceptions) 
remain  wedded  to  the  patent- 
everything  approach,  he  says,  even 
though  just  about  everybody  agrees 
the  current  drug  development  model 
is  broken. 

Edwards  says  these  hurdles  can  be 
overcome  if  he  and  his  colleagues  can 
present  a convincing  alternative. 

“We’re  going  to  need  to  create  the 
case  for  open  domain  — we  are  the 
vanguard,”  he  says.  “The  best  way 
forward  is  just  to  do  it.  We’ll  walk 
the  walk  and  people  will  say,  Look, 
it  works.” 

Michael  Smith  is  a science  writer  in 
Toronto.  This  piece  first  appeared  in  the 
U of  T Magazine. 
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